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Next Steps in the State Curriculum Program 


By D. W. PETERS, Director of Instruction 


HE State Curriculum Program is ap- 
proaching the time when the work of pro- 


duction will start. In order to lend all pos- 
sible assistance to the thousands of teachers 
throughout the State who have come to realize the 
close relationship existing between curriculum 
work and effective teaching, Production Com- 
mittee chairmen in co-operation with the State 
director have attempted to prepare, in as detailed 
a manner as practicable, the various essential 
steps that local production committees may take 
in formulating, carrying through, and in writing 
descriptions of types of experience’the school 
should give the child on various age levels in the 
several subject matter fields, It has been the pur- 
pose of those responsible for preparing this pro- 
gram to see that these steps are defined so clearly 
that they can be followed without difficulty by 
local committees. This is particularly important 
due to the financial limitations surrounding the 
curriculum program which curtails the confer- 
ence work originally planned. The steps just re- 
ferred to are briefly outlined below for the pur- 
pose of indicating to teachers what these steps are 
to be and where information may be secured con- 
cerning them. A bulletin on procedures for curric- 
ulum production will be issued by the State De- 
partment of Education and will be available to 
teachers by the middle of September. This bulletin 
will outline the necessary helps and will attempt 
to supply the guidance for carrying on the work 
of production in any division in the State. 
Curriculum centers have been established at the 
various State institutions where the work of pro- 
duction in one or more fields will be emphasized. 
In many cases local divisions can organize for 
work in the field which is being emphasized at 
their nearest center. In all cases where this can 
be done, the division concerned will be fortunate, 


because in this way more assistance can be given 
by the centers to the local divisions. However, 
any county or city may organize for production 
in any field in which a sufficient number of teach- 
ers are interested. Where committees are formed 
in any field other than the one being emphasized 
at the curriculum center nearest to that division, 
all assistance possible will be given to such com- 
mittees. This may come through the skeleton or- 
ganizations set up for this purpose at the curricu- 
lum centers. The State Production Committees 
working through the various State curriculum 
centers will have as their objective the produc- 
tion of new State courses of study. The basic 
purpose of this program, however, is to improve 
instruction. If this purpose is to be realized it 
must be done through wide participation of 
teachers in the program. Every teacher, there- 
fore, should approach the task through the par- 
ticular group or groups of children which she is 
teaching. Around some valid interests of these 
children should be developed units of work 
through worth while activities as suitable experi- 
ence through which to take children in realizing 
the purposes of the school. These should grow 
out of actual classroom situations and should be 
tested through for outcomes. With such pro- 
cedures followed, teachers will be developing, en- 
larging and perfecting procedures which in many 
cases will be more effective in use than any ma- 
terial which may be provided at long range. It is 
our hope then that every teacher will approach 
the task with the notion that her work in this pro- 
gram will have its greatest value in helping her 
boys and girls realize their purposes through 
school experiences that are meaningful to them 
and out of which the greatest growth on the part 
of the pupils and teacher may be experienced. 
The steps which the Production Committees are 
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suggesting are in very brief and tentative form. 
These steps will of necessity be modified as va- 
rious fields may require. 


STEPS FOR PRODUCTION COMMITTEES 
Step 1: Viewpoint : 
(a) Study the large viewpoints that may be 
held in approaching teaching in your field. 
(b) Discuss these viewpoints in your com- 
mittee and agree upon one to be followed. 
(c) Make a concise written statement of this 
viewpoint. 


Step 2: Aims 

(a) Study and evaluate the aims of education 
presented in bulletin on Curriculum Pro- 
cedure. Evaluation may be by application of 
the criteria. Eliminate aims that your com- 
mittee believes do not meet these criteria. 

(b) Check the aims to which your field can 
contribute. 

(c) Restate the aims checked, if necessary, so 
that they will apply particularly to your 
field. 

(d) List evidence that leads your committee to 
believe that your field can help achieve the 
aims that you have checked. This will neces- 
sitate careful examination of important 
studies in your field that bear on aims. Evi- 
dence may be of the following types: com- 
mittee judgment, judgment of experts, 
current practice, results of research, etc. In 
all cases make reference to specific authori- 
ties, researches, etc. 

(e) If there are aims in your field that your 
committee considers worthy which are not 
included in the list arrived at in the above 
manner, state these field aims, formulate 
the aim of education out of which they 
grow, and add each to its respective list. 


Step 3: Interests and Activities of Children 
(a) Study the interests of children listed in the 
Master Chart on Interests in the bulletin. 
Canvass carefully other child interests and 
add them to the list. Give special atten- 


tion to local interests, Write in parentheses 
under each interest whether it is common 
to all sections of the State or to particular 
sections, and to all children of the State or 
to particular groups. 


(b) Check the age levels at which the various 
interests are most pronounced. 

(c) List the educational activities that may be 
employed in connection with each interest. 

(d) Check the fields in which these activities 
may be classified. 

(e) List the aims for your field, developed 
earlier, that each activity will help achieve. 
(Use code.) 

(f) Check your list of aims developed under 
Step 2 to see if you have activities that 
will help achieve all of them. Aims for 
which there are no activities should be 
eliminated or appropriate activities should 
be added. 

(g) Check the age levels for which the various 
activities are appropriate. 

(h) List subject matter and materials that may 
be employed in connection with each in- 
terest. Make these references specific. 

(i) Check the age levels for which each item of 
subject matter and material is appropriate. 


Step 4: Units of Work. 

(a) Study the types of units of work. 

(b) Study the sample unit of work in the 
bulletin. Note how it was developed from 
the Master Chart. 

(c) Reach an agreement as to approximately 
how many teachers in your school propose 
to develop units of work and the probable 
interests that will be employed by each. 
Divide the work so that all interests will be 
given trial. 

(d) Each teacher will study her class to see 
what interests may be used from which to 
develop units of work. Discuss these in- 
terests and select the one that seems to be 
most promising. Divide the work so that 
all of the interests upon which you agreed 
to work are covered. 

(e) Each teacher will follow up the interest 
selected and lead the children to formulate 
a purpose or purposes that they would 
like to realize and that the teacher believes 
will contribute materially to a realization of 
the aims of education listed in the bulletin. 

(f) Each teacher will plan for the work of the 
class by listing what activities the pupils 
may engage in and what materials they may 
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employ to realize their purposes. Consult 
Master Chart in bulletin in making this step. 

(g) Teachers should next list the educational 
aims which they believe will be achieved 
by the anticipated activities. Consult 
Table of Aims in bulletin. 

(h) Teachers should next plan with the chil- 
dren the activities and materials they may 
use to realize their purposes. 

(1) Work should start on the basis of this plan, 
but the plan should be modified as de- 
velopments require.* 

(j) As the plan develops, skills and informa- 
tion needed by pupils to carry on their ac- 
tivities effectively and that promise to be 
of future use should be listed. Special ac- 
tivities should be assigned that will enable 
the pupils to master these skills and items 
of information. 


(k) Progress should be checked regularly and 


the contribution of each activity to the 
realization of the children’s purpose should 
be evaluated. , 

(1) Tests should be prepared and administered 
to measure the extent to which the aims 
set up under (g) have been achieved. 

(m) The outcomes of the unit should be listed 
and compared with the aims stated under 
(g), noting aims that were not achieved 
and outcomes that were not anticipated. 
Outcomes should be classified in the same 
manner as aims; that is, attitudes, under- 
standings, appreciations, and abilities. 


Step 5: Report of Units of Work. The possibility 
of using units of work to develop the State course 
of study will depend in a large measure upon the 
care with which units are reported. 

(a) Write on form which will be available for 
this purpose an accurate description of the 
completed unit of work. 

(b) Send the unit of work to the chairman of 
your State Production Committee. 


*In some schools daily programs will require reorganization to 
permit the development of units of work. A period thirty 
minutes to an hour in length should be provided for such work. 
This may be accomplished either by having a special activity 
period or by arranging your schedule so that pericds in the 
field in which your committee is working are of sufficient 
length. For suggestions as to how to provide periods of de- 
sirable length in schools where a teacher must teach several 
grades, see “Program Making in Small Elementary Schools,” by 
Hollis L. Caswell. This may be secured from the Division of 
Surveys and Field Studies of George Peabody College for teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Step 6: Skills and Information. It is important 
that your committee have a plan that will help 
teachers recognize the valuable skills and items 
of information in your field and know the most 
desirable methods of fixing these skills and items 
of information when the child needs them. The 
procedures may vary somewhat in achieving this 
end in different fields. The following suggestions 
may prove helpful. 

(a) While teachers are developing units of 
work, all skills and information in their 
field should be listed that most probably 
will be used by children in many experi- 
ences, that is, that promise to be of some- 
what permanent value. Indicate sequence 
whenever one skill depends upon another 
or an item of information upon other in- 
formation. 

(b) List the evidence that leads to the belief 
that each skill and item of information will 
have somewhat permanent value. 

(c) Describe satisfactory (1) drill activities, 
(2) teaching procedures, and (3) ma- 
terials for fixing each skill and item of in- 
formation. Make this description avail- 
able to Division Production Committees. 

(d) As children use these various skills and 
items of information in units of work, 
teachers should try out the drill activities, 
procedures, and materials suggested under 
(c). Your Division Production Committee 
should revise the description, as need is in- 
dicated, by trial and send it to the chair- 
man of your State Production Committee. 

(e) From the revised descriptions prepared 
by Division Production Committees your 
State Production Committee should make 
a complete list of all skills and informa- 
tion that require drill that are used in 
units of work at each level. For each item 
in the list describe satisfactory (1) drill 
activities, (2) teaching procedures, and 
(3) materials. This list should be or- 
ganized on age levels in desirable sequence. 

(f) Report the list arrived at in the above 
manner to the State Director on form 
which will be available for this purpose. 

Note: As the steps are given in more complete 

form in the bulletin referred to earlier, essential 
bibliographies by fields will be supplied. 
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The Nature and Purpose of the High School Curriculum 


By WILLIAM R. SMITHEY, Professor Secondary Education, University of Virginia 


HE public high school exists in organized 
society to provide for boys and girls of high 


school age a type of training so adapted and 
adjusted as to prepare them for social efficiency 
and to provide for them the proper type of individ- 
ual development. It exists primarily to provide the 
type of instruction necessary to accomplish two 
things—social efficiency and individual develop- 
ment. Boys and girls are sent to the high school 
to learn the things that they should learn in the 
manner and fashion that they should learn them 
in order that they may in a progressive manner 
be trained for effective participation in social life 
and in order that they may acquire that type of 
behavior essential to normal human living. In 
order to prepare pupils for effective participation 
in social life they must be trained not only for 
social solidarity but they must also be trained to 
become factors in producing better social rela- 
tions. “The things that they should learn” con- 
stitute what we term the school curriculum. The 
manner and fashion in which they learn these 
things depend upon the ability and skill of the 
teacher. Teachers, in causing pupils to learn in 
an efficient and economical manner, must rely 
upon the school curriculum, which furnishes the 
basis for the activities and experiences that they 
should have in order to develop in them “the 
knowledge, interest, ideals, habits and powers” 
essential to social efficiency and individual de- 
velopment. 

If the high school is to be a conscious agency 
of the social order it must have a curriculum 
suited and adjusted to the needs of the student 
population it is to serve. Bobbitt defines the 
school curriculum as “that series of things that 
children must do and experience by way of de- 
veloping ability to do the things well that make 
up the affairs of adult life; and to be in all re- 
spects what adults should be.” The school cur- 
riculum, therefore, is the total experiences and 
activities that children should have in school to 
enable them to be efficient in what they are now 
doing and thus prepare them to be efficient in 
later life. The curriculum may be conceived of 
as a “way of life” provided for boys and girls in 


order that they may ‘do well the things that they 
will do anyway” and in order that they may de- 
velop into those persons that they are capable of 
becoming. The curriculum should provide those 
subject matter materials essential for those activ- 
ities and experiences necessary to take the pupils 
from where they are to where they should go. 
These activities, although important and signifi- 
cant, are not the essential things. What these ac- 
tivities do to boys and girls is more important. 
Do they produce in boys and girls the changes 
that we have a right to expect? Do they even- 
tuate in desirable pupil learnings, as evidenced by 
significant changes in conduct and outlook upon 
life? We need to know these things before we 
can build a curriculum that will meet the needs of 
modern youth and thus help to realize the objec- 
tives of secondary education. The worth of a 
curriculum should be measured in terms of the 
kind of life boys and girls are living while they 
are in school. If this life is to be abundant and 
rich and an earnest of their future life, the curric- 
ulum of the school must be worked out in terms 
of the life needs of boys and girls in this dynamic 
civilization of ours. It must constantly be revised 
and enriched to the end that it may be better 
adapted to the needs of the individual child in our 
changing civilization. It should never become 
formal and static. It should primarily be regarded 
as a means to an end, although it should be a 
thing worth while in itself. It is a means to an 
end in that its purpose is to change the behavior 
of children from what it now is to what it should 
be; it should be worth while in itself in that it 
may provide for those who take it stimulating and 
significant experiences while they are on this 
journey from where they are to where they 
should go. If the curriculum is to be a real way 
of life for boys and girls it must prepare them to 
live abundantly while they are in school and 
cause them to acquire the essential knowledge, the 
necessary habits, ideals, attitudes, interests and 
powers to enable them to do well those things es- 
sential to the life of normal people. The curricu- 
lum of the school must take cognizance of the in- 
dividual differences that exist among boys and 
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girls. It should be an active.agency whereby each 
child may have a chance to become somebody, 
whereby each child may have a chance to discover 
himself and the world in which he lives, and 
whereby he may have a chance to relate himself 
to this world in such a fashion that he may find 
his rightful place in the social order. 


The curriculum of the school, therefore, is a 
way of life for its pupils and its purpose is to 
provide for each child those activities and ex- 
periences essential for his progressive develop- 
ment to the end that he may make the most of his 
life. 





The Junior High School Movement in Virginia 


By J. L. B. BUCK, State Supervisor, Secondary Education 


have been convinced that at the age of 

about twelve years, pupils should be intro- 
duced to a form of school life quite different from 
that experienced in the previous grades. 

The idea of making special adaptations in the 
upper elementary grades to the changing needs of 
adolescent pupils was propounded as early as 
1893 when the Committee of Ten on Secondary 
School Studies, under the leadership of Charles W. 
Eliot, made the suggestion of having the second- 
ary school period begin two years earlier, that is, 
with the 7th grade. Six years later (1899) the 
committee on college entrance requirements ex- 
pressed the same idea, contending that “the 7th 
grade rather than the 9th is the natural turning 
point in the child’s life, as the age of adolescence 
demands new methods and wiser direction.” Thir- 
teen years later (1913) the committee on the 
Economy of Time in Education again endorsed 
this idea and one member of the committee set 
forth in considerable detail the advantages of 
changing the usual “8-4” division of elementary 
and secondary education into the 6-3-3 plan of or- 
ganization, which at that time was beginning to 
find its way into the schools and which has since 
been so widely adopted. . 

A description of the junior high school develop- 
ment in Virginia (or in any other place) brings 
us face to face with that very difficult matter of 
defining a junior high school. Until quite re- 
cently in this and other states any school offering 
either one, two, or three years of the program for 
four year high schools was called a junior high 
school. This’ loose usage has made definition 
more difficult. 


C) UTSTANDING educators for a long time 


Definitions of education, as any reader of edu- 
cational literature knows, are almost as many and 
as varied as the authors themselves, and defini- 
tions of junior high schools, even those of pro- 
fessional educators, are only slightly less variable. 
In his book The Junior High School, Leonard V. 
Koos, professor of secondary education at the 
University of Chicago, writes as follows: 


“The forms the institution (The Junior High School) 
takes are likewise multifarious. In only two respects do 
the administrative features approach identity, and these 
are in the mode of assignment of work to teachers (de- 
partmentalization or semi-departmentalization, and in the 
manner of advancement of pupils, promotion by subjects). 
Sometimes it includes seventh and eighth grades; some- 
times seventh, eighth and ninth; sometimes only a single 
grade, and again as many as four grades. Curricula for 
Junior High Schools take a wide variety of forms and 
represent several types. Standards in the selection of 
teachers vary greatly from community to community. Ad- 
mission requirements, methods, advisory systems, discip- 
linary and social organization, and buildings and equipment 
range through variation upon variation. In fact the 
Junior High School is hardly the same thing in any two 
communities.” 


In viewing this interesting development we 
must avoid the all too common error of emphasiz- 
ing the shadow rather than the substance of the 
junior high school movement. We are too prone 
to accept a certain pattern of administrative or- 
ganization as a final measure of the junior high 
school rather than the better teaching and in- 
creased opportunity for exploration and guidance 
for which the administrative set-up is merely a 
preparation. 

No attempt will be made here to give adictionary 
definition of a junior high school. A good start- 
ing point for a discussion of the junior high 
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school movement is a statement of some of the 
conditions in the old order which the new move- 
ment was intended to correct, and the safest 
measure of the success of the movement in any 
school is its actual achievement in correcting these 
conditions rather than its conformity to any spe- 
cial type of administrative pattern. 

' Among the conditions which gave impetus to 
the reorganization of the work in the last two or 
three grades of elementary schools, a reorganiza- 
tion which has swept over the country until over 
46 per cent of the pupils in high schools are now 
enroled in reorganized schools, the following are 
outstanding: (a) Under the old regimen, pupils 
were dropping out of school in large numbers 
after reaching the sixth grade, presumably be- 
cause the nature of the work in the seventh and 
eighth grades did not challenge the interest of 
twelve year old children just entering that period 
of physical and mental change known as adoles- 
cence. (b) The stereotyped curriculum of the 
upper grades, the limitations of having one 
teacher for all subjects and for all day, and the 
promotion by grades rather than by subjects made 
any adaptation to individual needs exceedingly 
difficult, and also limited the opportunity for the 
kind of team play and co-operative enterprises 
which the awakening social consciousness of these 
pupils needed. (c) The abrupt change from the 
maternalism of the elementary grades to the de- 
partmental instruction in the four year high 
school often placed the pupils in a state of be- 
wilderment. Pupils were asked to assume re- 
sponsibilities and to adopt a new routine for 
which they were not prepared. 

From an analysis prepared by Dr. L. V. Koos 
of statements made by various educational lead- 
ers, the eight most important functions peculiar 
to the junior high schools have been chosen. They 
are listed in the order of their importance as de- 
termined by the group judgment of these leaders 
in education: 


. Recognition of individual differences 

. Retention of pupils 

. Providing the conditions for better teaching 

. Economy of time 

. Exploration and guidance 

. Improving the disciplinary situation and 
socializing opportunities 


Aum bh WD = 


7. Beginnings of vocational education 
8. Recognizing the nature of the child at 
adolescence 


There is of course considerable overlapping 
of a number of these functions. Probably no 
two individuals will be entirely satisfied with any 
one list of functions, but these can be accepted as 
the ones which are now given emphasis as major 
functions of the junior high schools. 

The more important administrative practices 
which have been found favorable for the per- 
formance of these functions may be roughly out- 
lined as follows: 

1. Bringing together a large enough group of 
pupils from grades 6 to 8 inclusive or grades 7 to 
9 inclusive to justify the employment of teachers 
thoroughly trained for their subjects ; the offering 
of a variety of suitable subjects and the develop- 
ment of clubs, organizations, teams, etc. A mini- 
mum enrolment of from 250 to 300 pupils would 
probably be needed to make possible an economi- 
cal provision of classes and activities in the 
following fields—Music—Art—Dramatics—Edi- 
torial work—Home Economics—Industrial Arts 
—Agriculture, etc., all of which have been found 
helpful in preparing pupils for various phases of 
adult life. 

2. Reorganizing of courses of study and curri- 
cula for the various subjects to insure teaching 
which will make an effective appeal to adoles- 
cent pupils; which will give intelligent continuity 
to the studies in each major field ; and which will 
bring a more meaningful interrelation between 
these major fields. 

3. Promotion of pupils by subjects rather than 
grades. This eliminates needless repetition of 
subject matter on the part of failing pupils. 

4. A separate corps of teachers for the junior 
high school. Many of the problems with which 
these teachers must deal are peculiar to the junior 
high school and a separate corps of teachers is, 
therefore, desirable. 

5. A building designed and equipped for the in- 
creased variety of activities associated with the 
junior high school such as those just mentioned. 
6. The appointment of counselors or advisers to 
study the individual interests of pupils and to 
guide them through personal conferences. 

With the foregoing pictures in mind, we can 
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proceed to. a brief picture of junior high schools 
in Virginia. It will be convenient to divide these 
schools into four groups: 

Group 1. The large junior high schools which 
have their own separate buildings, teaching corps 
and administrative officers, 

Group 2. The larger schools where both the 
junior and senior high schools are housed in the 
same building; where one principal usually pre- 
sides over both divisions, and where the teachers 
may or may not be divided into separate staffs. 

Group 3. Schools where the elementary grades 
are housed in the same building with the junior 
high school grades. In this latter group the junior 
high school enrolment is comparatively small. 

In addition to the schools falling in the above 
classification, there is a rapidly increasing num- 
ber of small rural schools where the 7th or the 
6th and 7th grades of the elementary school have 
been brought into the departmental organization 
of the high school. They are not really junior 
high schools but will be commented on later as 
one phase of the movement. The Federal Office 
of Education calls these reorganized schools “un- 
divided” high schools. 

Group 1: 

*Danville— Woodrow Wilson, Pupils 200, 
Teachers 8 full time, 6 part time. Grades 7-8-9. 

Lynchburg—Robert E. Lee, Pupils 1022, 
Teachers 37 full time, 7 part time. Grades 6-7-8. 

Norfolk—Blair, Pupils 1384, Teachers 51 full 
time ; Ruffner, Pupils 1115, Teachers 47 full time. 
Grades 7-8-9. 

Petersburg—Bolling, Pupils 1019, Teachers 35 
full time, 6 part time. Grades 6-7-8. 

Richmond—Bainbridge, Pupils 962, Teachers 
34 full time; Binford, Pupils 1284, Teachers 50 
full time, 3 part time; East End, Pupils 1005, 
Teachers 39 full time; Northside, Pupils 1177, 
Teachers 43 full time, 2 part time. Grades 6-7-8. 

Roanoke—Jackson, Pupils 683, Teachers 28 
full time ; Lee, Pupils 854, Teachers 47 full time, 
1 part time; Woodrow Wilson, Pupils 421, 
Teachers 18 full time. Grades 7-8-9. 

All of these schools have their own adminis- 
trative officers, separate buildings, separate staffs 
of teachers, departmental teaching, and promo- 


*The small size of this school makes its listing in Group 
1 somewhat dubious, but it would fit even less appropri- 
ately in the other groups. 


tion by subject. All of them would probably be 
classified as good junior high schools by critical 
observers. The variety of subjects offered and 
the number of out-of-class activities may be 
somewhat less than found in some of the out- 
standing junior high schools in more prosperous 
sections of the country, but these Virginia schools 
seem to be performing all of the eight functions 
listed as the commonly accepted major functions 
of junior high schools. 

Group 2: 

In the second group (where both junior and 
senior divisions are housed in the same building) 
Virginia has three schools: 

Arlington County—*Washington and Lee, 
Pupils 1052, Teachers 21 full time, 16 part time. 
Grades 7-8-9. 

Danville—George Washington, Pupils 419, 
Teachers 5 full time, 24 part time. Grades 7-8-9. 

Winchester—* Handley, Pupils 496, Teachers 9 
full time, 14 part time. 

It is noticeable that these junior divisions of 
high schools do not have their own independent 
principals or separate staffs of teachers. They 
have departmental instruction and promotion by 
subjects, however, and have a fairly good variety 
of activities and of subjects. There is nothing 
inherent in the organization of these schools to 
prevent their performing the major functions 
listed before, though it cannot be so easily done 
as under the conditions outlined for Group 1. 
Group 3: 

In the third group, where the junior high school 
is housed in the same building with the elemen- 
tary school but not with the senior high school, 
Virginia has two schools: 

Henrico County—Dumbarton, Pupils 124, 
Teachers 5 full time. Grades 7-8-9. 

Pittsylvania County—Schoolfield, Pupils 131, 
Teachers 4 full time. Grades 7-8-9. 

While the junior high school divisions of these 
schools are too small for an extensive program of 
classes and other activities, they have many of 
the accepted earmarks of junior high schools. 
Teaching is at least semi-departmentalized ; the 
prefix “semi” is used because the spread of sub- 
jects for each teacher is necessarily wider than in 


*These schools also have elementary grades housed in 
the same building with the junior and senior divisions of 
high school. 
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larger schools. Promotion by subjects is prac- 
ticed and a number of other desirable features of 
junior high schools exist. There are very definite 
limitations, however, in such small schools when 
operating on such limited budgets as those now 
allowed in most parts of Virginia. 

“Undivided” High Schools: 

In this last group, Virginia has a rapidly in- 
creasing number of schools. Fifty-eight are al- 
ready recorded. Forty-eight of these have 
brought the 7th grade into the high school organ- 
ization, and the other ten have brought both the 
6th and 7th grades into the high school organiza- 
tion. 

The enrolment in grades 8 to 11 inclusive of a 
large majority of these schools is under 100 pu- 
pils, although one school (Greensville) has 234 
pupils enroled in these grades. 

While the reason for this kind of reorganiza- 
tion into “undivided” high schools in a few 
counties was that of improving instruction to 
meet more definitely the needs of adolescent pu- 
pils, in a much larger number of cases the change 
was made primarily to redistribute the teaching 
load where there were not enough pupils in 
grades 8 to 11 inclusive to give three teachers a 
reasonable pupil-period load. 

It is to be hoped that in all of these schools 


this reorganization will bring to the pupils some 
of the advantages of the junior high school. It 
certainly brings to all at least semi-departmental 
organization and promotion by subjects. The 
groups of children in these schools are so small in 
most cases that it will be impossible to offer any- 
thing but a very restricted lot of subjects, and 
impossible to provide the social, civic, recreational 
and prevocational activities characteristic of the 
large junior high schools. 

If this movement in small high schools is wisely 
guided, there is reason to believe it will be a defi- 
nite educational gain for Virginia children, but it 
must not be allowed to check the movement for 
consolidation of small schools. We cannot give 
pupils an adequate program in either the junior 
high school or the senior high school until they 
are brought together in large enough numbers to 
justify a variety of subjects and a generous as- 
sortment of out-of-class activities, such as has 
been described before. 

The searching examination of our public school 
curriculum which is now being made in the State 
Program of Curriculum Revision will probably 
throw light enough upon our junior high schools 
to give this development more guidance than it 
has hitherto had in Virginia. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


A POEM 
The Little People 
A dreary place would be this earth 
Were there no little people in it; 
The song of life would lose its mirth 
Were there no children to begin it; 


No little forms, like buds, to grow, 

And make the admiring heart surrender ; 
No little hands on breast and brow, 

To keep the thrilling love chords tender. 


The sterner souls would grow more stern, 
Unfeeling nature more inhuman, 

And man to stoic coldness turn, 
And woman would be less than woman. 


Life’s song indeed would lose its charm 
Were there no babies to begin it, 
A doleful place this world would be 
Were there no little people in it. 
—JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


WASHINGTON A PIONEER IN THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

As the George Washington Centennial draws 
to its close, it is interesting to consider the “firsts” 
in his life. “First in war, first in peace, first in 
the hearts of his countrymen” and first in the 
establishment of public schools. 

According to the Division of Information and 
Publication of the George Washington Bicenten- 
nial Commission, Washington’s foresight and 
clear thinking is, perhaps, nowhere more defi- 
nitely shown than in his attitude toward educa- 
tion. Realizing the important part education 
must play in a republic, he was a pioneer in the 
interests of universal education, primary, second- 
ary and collegiate. , It engaged his attention and 
constructive thought even in his will, fully six 
pages of which is devoted to his ideas in regard 
to it. 

Immediately after the Revolutionary War, the 
problem of education became acute, and, in 1785, 
Washington and some other public spirited men 
established the Alexandria Academy in Alexan- 


dria, Va., for the free education of orphaned or 
poor children of that city. On September 7, 1785, 
he laid the corner stone of a modest building with 
the aid of the Alexandria Lodge of Freemasons 
of which he was a member. Thus, one hundred 
and forty-seven years ago this month, was begun 
the building which became the first free school in 
the State of Virginia, and to this day it still 
stands, and is included in the school system of the 
State. 

The idea of such a school originated with 
Washington as a benefit for those children whose 
fathers had been killed in the Revolutionary War. 
But his broad sympathies knew no confines ; the 
idea of education for all children of the new Re- 
public fastened itself upon the heart strings of 
the benevolent Washington, and thus was begun 
the system of mass education. We read in his 
diary of December 17, 1785, as follows: 

“Went to Alexandria to meet the trustees of 
the Academy in that place, and offered to vest in 
the hands of the said trustees, when they were 
permanently established by charter, the sum of 
£1,000, the interest of which only to be applied 
towards the establishment of a charity school for 
the education of orphans and other poor children, 
which offer was accepted.” 

Washington’s interest in education is shown in 
many ways. His diaries tell of some of his con- 
tributions to further educational enterprises. His 
library is a testimony to his thought and his own 
example of self-education is an inspiration to 
every youth and adult alike. 

Other extracts from Washington’s diaries: 

“Wednesday, 31st [Aug. 1785]. This day I 
told Dr. Craik that I would contribute one hun- 
dred dollars pr. ann. as long as it was necessary 
towards the Education of His Son, George 
Washington, either in the Country or in Scot- 
land.” 

“Tuesday 21 [Feb. 1786]. A Mr. McPherson 
of Alexandria came and returned before dinner. 
His business was to communicate the desires of a 
neighborhood in Berkley County to build a School 
and Meeting House on some Land of mine there. 
The request was granted.” 
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There are many similar notations in his diary 
and may be found in public libraries. 

Washington’s interest in education was further 
shown in his orders from England. Among the 
usual supplies for the plantation was included a 
rather formidable list of books for ‘Master 
Custis,” which included Greek and Latin classics 
as well as textbooks of geography, mathematics 
and history. 

Washington’s interest in higher education is 
well known. Many and varied were the expres- 
sions of this interest. Our own Washington and 
Lee University is the direct result of a gift from 
the Father of His Country. In his will, 1799, he 
left a substantial sum to the government of the 
United States in trust to start the endowment of a 
National University at the seat of the federal 
government. No one knows just why that pro- 
ject failed. 

Washington’s opportunity for an education in 
school and college was necessarily limited, but 
he overcame this handicap. Lord Fairfax said of 
him, “His education could have been bettered but 
he is a man who will go to school as long as he 
lives and will profit by it.” 

Have you taught your pupils the George Wash- 
ington pledge? If not, I think you would like to 
do so. Here it is: “As an American I will fol- 
low the example of George Washington’s upright 
living, integrity and loyalty to my country. I will 
strive never to say anything about a man that I 
would not say to him, and never to forget my 
word, nor break my faith with anyone. In heart, 
in mind, in word, in deed, I will keep faith with 


Washington.” 


A thought for your bulletin board or black- 
board for September : 
A good thing to know 
And a better thing to do 
Is to work with the construction gang 
And not the wrecking crew. 


SEAT WORK FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Reading 

Place a few of the following sentences on your 
board each day and have the children copy on 
their tablets. Have them exchange and correct 
papers. The teacher should then have the pupils 
correct their own papers, under teacher’s guid- 
ance. A five-cent composition book would be ex- 


cellent for this purpose. Try to arouse a desire 
in the pupils to beat their own record. 


In What Season? 

We gather nuts in the............. 
We make snowballs in the............. 
We jump rope in the............. 
We begin school in the............. 
We plant gardens in the............. 
We celebrate 4th of July in the............. 
We £0 dating MH the... . .o.00.0+0 0:0: 
We hang May baskets in the............. 
We have Christmas trees in the............. 
We make snow-men in the............. 
We start back to school in the............. 
We have the birds come back in the............. 

Fall—Spring—W inter—Summer. 


UE GRY os5.00+cesee seasons. 

WE WES. cisceebes months in each, 
| ere rer months in a year. 
pre ee days in a month. 
Fobouary has, <<: .4.ss.0s days. 
p>), eee pre days in a week. 


Use the Right Words 

A book should always be held (up—fiat). 

Never read a book in a (dim—good) light. 

The light should come over the (left—right— 
either) shoulder. 

Rest your (body—eyes—feet) when reading. 

Cleanse your eyes night and morning with 
(tooth paste—water—soap). 

Avoid print which is too (large—small). 

Never rub the eyes with a (towel—your finger— 
your handkerchief). 

Never face the (window—your book—your 
desk) when reading. 

Never read a (bad—good—ordinary) book. 

Books should be kept (clean—dirty). 

We (should not—should) mark in reading books. 

We should eat (cake—nothing—candy—bread) 
when we read. 

We should use a (pencil—paper) for a book- 
mark. 

The oak tree has (leaves—eyes—hands). 

Lucy (ate—drank) the cake. 

An empty jug has (something—nothing) in it. 

The dog (barked—crowed) at the cat. 

The rabbit is (small—big). 
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Suggested Window Decorations. 
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The elephant is (small—large). 

A chair is made of (glass—wood—coal). 

The sun sets in the (morning—evening). 

The lemon is (blue—pink—yellow). 

In a foot there are twelve (inches—pints). 


WINDOW DECORATIONS 


As we journey through the country, our atten- 
tion is often directed to school buildings. We note 


especially the windows of those buildings, some 
of which, devoid of shades or decorations, stare 
as eyeless ghosts. Again, we see the windows 
with shades and beautiful pictures which have 
been made and placed there by the pupils. In- 
stantly comes the thought, an interested, progres- 
sive teacher lives there, making her classroom 
attractive to the pupils and to the passers-by. 

Window decorations for the school are easily 
made and should be changed once a month. 





Teaching Controversial Subjects 
By ROBERT I. ADRIANCE, High School, East Orange, N. J. 


An address at the recent Annual Convention of the National Education Association, Atlantic City 


be changed from the former question of 

“The Teacher’s Freedom of Speech” to the 
“Uses and Abuses of Discussion.” I am first 
going to present what seem to me objectionable 
or questionable uses of controversial subjects in 
class; I will then attempt to suggest better ob- 
jectives and methods. 

In the first place, a real danger today is the use 
of controversy just to “pep up” a class. A 
teacher suggests a controversial question as a 
person might throw a bone to a pack of dogs, just 
to start some excitement. Naturally we rejoice in 
a class that is interested and alert, with students 
eager to jump to their feet with a contribution to 
the discussion. The casual visitor and many a 
supervisor judges a teacher’s merit by the liveli- 
ness of class participation. But the mure thought- 
ful critic will question. Is this lively discussion a 
mere swapping of ignorant opinions? Is it a sub- 
stitute for a carefully prepared lesson plan by the 
teacher? Has it a legitimate relation to the sub- 
ject matter? I have known a Latin teacher 
whose habit it was to hurry through the day’s 
“chore” to spend most of the period discussing 
her hero, Mussolini; a teacher of ancient history 
who was inclined to side-track the Greeks to ex- 
change her views on prohibition with members of 
the class. Some of you will maintain that Musso- 
lini is more important than Latin, prohibition 
than the ancients; but that teacher who cannot 
find sufficient riches within the field of her subject 


| N most of our schools the emphasis can now 


to contribute to the thought life of her students 
and substitutes a hit-or-miss superficial program 
unrelated to it is a pathetic misfit. In other 
words, discussion of controversial subjects 
should not be a sort of ice-cream substitute for a 
more substantial diet. 

In the second place, teachers must not force 
their own views on a class. Our demand for 
freedom of speech for teachers in the classroom 
is right as regards say 95 per cent of our teach- 
ing body, but there is always the danger of a 
teacher victimizing a class by the reiteration of 
his pet obsessions. I believe that college profes- 
sors are even greater offenders in this particular 
because certain courses too easily become thesis 
courses in which the subject matter is used to 
prove the teacher’s conclusions. As an extreme 
case, I overheard a college instructor glee- 
fully tell some of his colleagues “My students 
now laugh every time Coolidge’s name is men- 
tioned.” Regardless of one’s views of President 
Coolidge that was a decided misuse of the right 
of a teacher to express his views. A teacher need 
not be colorless; he must be fair, judicial. Fur- 
thermore, teachers must be careful not to have the 
discussion degenerate into a clash between them- 
selves and members of the class. I have observed 
that situation, with some display of bad temper 
on the part of the teacher. It was at least an in- 


dication that that particular discussion was not 
handled in a constructive way. 
In the third place, on this negative side of 
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“how not to discuss controversial subjects,” I 
wish to raise a question as to the merits of the de- 
bate method. Debates arouse interest because of 
the love of combat; they are supposed to broaden 
viewpoints by presenting two sides of controver- 
sial questions. The weaknesses are (1) the com- 
bat interest is so strong that the class pays more 
attention to trivial retorts than to the soundness 
of the argument; (2) the student who is in the 
position of arguing or justifying his point of view 
is in danger of fixing his ideas and closing his 
mind to other views. Are we not merely con- 
tributing to the great American sport of super- 
ficial argument rather than analyzing a situation? 
Regarding such controversial subjects as the 
causes of war, e. g., the American Revolution or 
the Mexican War, there is little or no merit in 
arguing justifiableness; the student of history is 
trying to understand the course of events and 
basic conditions that so aroused emotions of an- 
tagonism that force instead of reasonable nego- 
tiation was resorted to. I have pointed out 
dangers in the debate method; in fairness I will 
state that I know skillful teachers who use it to 
advantage. 

Although I have pointed out certain dangers 
and difficulties in the teaching of controversial 
subjects, I am sure that such subjects cannot and 
should not be avoided in teaching the social 
studies. They cannot be avoided because the 
very subject matter of the courses in the study of 
man in society—his history, institutions, activi- 
ties—is full of past controversies, present contro- 
versies about the past, and differences in opinion 
about the present. Certain patriotic societies 
only recently made the method of teaching the 
causes of the American Revolution the test of 
present day patriotism; students with Southern 
background and traditions will raise questions 
concerning the teaching of the Civil War; a 
Protestant teacher must be careful not to offend 
Catholics when teaching the Reformation; Napo- 
leon was the hero of the late five and ten cent 
store magnate and is to Wells the anti-Christ. As 
we approach the present day, controversial ques- 
tions become more frequent, and in courses deal- 
ing with present society, such as our New Jersey 
course in Problems in American Democracy, 


practically every topic has its protagonists and 
antagonists. 

Controversial subjects not only cannot be 
avoided, they should not be avoided. Education 
in citizenship can make no greater contribution 
than the development of an intelligent attitude 
toward the controversies through which society 
blunders toward legislative and educative solu- 
tions. I have indicated what seem to me to be 
mistaken ways of handling such subjects; how 
should they be dealt with? First, the teacher 
must analyze his objectives, then develop a con- 
structive method by which they may be attained. 
Fundamentally the objective is to understand the 
problem and attain reasonable attitudes leading 
to ultimate solution. In developing a method the 
teacher should start with the realization that he is 
the scientist, seeking the truth and attempting to 
have his class share his attitude and purpose. It 
is perhaps easiest for a citizen to have a vigorous 
opinion on a subject about which he knows little, 
for he is troubled with few facts to cast doubts 
on his views. Our school citizens must realize 
that opinion based on ignorance is futile if not 
downright vicious. He must define the problem, 
study its historical background, find out what 
conflicting interests have led people to take op- 
posing sides, consider general beneficial results 
that should be sought, what solutions are pro- 
posed and by whom, what will be the probable or 
possible results of these solutions. I differ from 
many of my colleagues in believing that instead 
of trying to arouse interest by encouraging a 
clash of student views the emphasis should be 
placed on a dispassionate attempt at an analysis 
of the problem regardless of personal views. 
Newspapers feed upon controversy and en- 
courage it in order to sell news to a jaded and 
scandal loving public; laws are increasingly the 
result of the balancing of opposing pressure 
groups with their intensive propaganda; politics 
discourages the use of thought processes in public 
affairs. We do not need to encourage the contro- 
versial spirit in our students; we are doing posi- 
tive harm if we are permitting a lively exchange 
of ignorant opinion in a class. Personal views 
have no place until facts have been established by 
careful, comprehensive, dispassionate study. 
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WHAT CAN THE RURAL TEACHERS OF VIRGINIA CONTRIBUTE TO THE SOLU- 
TION OF OUR PRESENT ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS? 


By F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, Radford 


EMOCRACY seems to be on trial. In the 
ry midst of the economic confusion, teachers 
are asking what they can do to help. The 
purpose of this paper is to answer that question 
and to suggest certain attitudes that teachers 
should take to help in the present crisis. 

1. Faith, Hope and Courage Necessary for 
Recovery. The depression has shaken the faith 
of man in his fellows. Many of us have lost 
confidence in our leaders, in government, in 
church, in our present social order, even in our 
present civilization. Fear and doubt reign in the 
hearts of the people. Some of us are wondering 
whether this depression can ever be overcome. 
We are even asking whether our present form of 
government, our present social order and indus- 
trial system can continue. 

What we need today is a new attitude toward 
things, a renewed faith in man, in government, in 
State. The 900,000 teachers in our public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, faithful and 
loyal to the core, can help bring about this change 
in attitude. They are employed to teach reading, 
writing, arithmetic, English, geography, history, 
and civics, but they can develop right attitudes in 
school and out of school while they are teaching 
subject matter. The most important outcome in 
teaching civics, for instance, is not what the 
pupil learns about government but the attitude he 
forms toward government. In teaching this sub- 
ject, we must handle the situation in such a way 
that he will respect good government and be will- 
ing to work for good government. 

2. Individual Initiative. While we are en- 
couraging faith in the present order of things, we 
must also encourage individual initiative and indi- 
vidual effort. Our present unhappy economic 
conditions call for clear thinking and wise plan- 
ning on the part of the individual. Every indi- 
vidual ought to put this question to himself: 


What can I do to help myself and to help others? 
I like the attitude of a certain college graduate 
who was willing to pick blackberries and dew- 
berries to help his family along. I know another 
college graduate who found employment in dig- 
ging ditches for his town. There are many op- 
portunities close at hand if we are willing to 
avail ourselves of them. A strong, healthy per- 
son ought to be able to create at least a temporary 
opportunity. The writer has great faith in the 
old adage: Where there is a will, there is a way. 

3. Home Ownership. Rural teachers can help 
the present economic situation by developing a 
more favorable attitude toward home ownership. 
During the past decade we have been buying 
automobiles, gas, and radios. Worse still, we 
have been mortgaging our farms and homes to 
buy such things. Farm indebtedness increased 
28% between 1920 and 1930. In 1920, it was 
$41,725,000; in 1930, $53,000,000. An article in 
the Literary Digest a few days ago gave these 
statistics: In France, 80% of the heads of 
families own land; in England, 56%; in the 
United States, only 10%. We show up badly 
here. It isn’t a good practice to move around 
from place to place. It isn’t good business. Plant 
yourself in some community by means of a home 
free of debt. It may not be profitable to build a 
home to rent but it is profitable to build a home 
to live in and develop. In fact, the most inde- 
pendent family today in our present economic 
crisis is the rural family owning a small farm 
containing a modest home free of debt. Such a 


family may not be able to make much money but 
it is able to make a living, to live in peace and 
comfort, and to avoid economic dependence. 

A farmer-teacher isn’t a bad combination. Such. 
a teacher makes farming an avocation. He pre- 
pares himself for teaching, meets all the require- 
ments, and then farms when he is not teaching. 
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He usually buys a few acres of land, builds him- 
self a modest home, and grows crops during the 
vacation. He plants himself in the community in 
which he teaches and shows his neighbors how to 
live. I wish we had more such teachers. The 
woman teacher has the same opportunity. She 
usually marries a man in the community in which 
she teaches and thereby comes in possession of a 
home. This gives her an opportunity to demon- 
strate to the community what good living is. She 
becomes a permanent leader in recreation, in 
social affairs, and in church. Such a woman is the 
very best teacher for the community school. 

We have 30,000,000 families in the United 
States; we ought to have 30,000,000 individually 
owned homes, but we have only about 3,000,000 
such homes, Establishing a home free of debt 
and then making it a happy place in which to live 
is the biggest job on earth, calling for thinking 
and planning, patience and self-control, sympathy 
and love. The stability of our nation, its per- 
manency and strength depend upon the develop- 
ment of individually owned homes, 

4. Live at Home. The Farm and Home Dem- 
onstration Agency of Virginia is at present em- 
phasizing the “Live at Home Program.” I like 
the phrase and am suggesting it to rural teach- 
ers as a kind of economic slogan for the session. 
They can make a large contribution to the solu- 
tion of some of our present economic problems 
by adopting it as theirs and teaching rural people 
its values. Farmers have not yet learned the 
possibilities of such a program. Economic inde- 
pendence is practically possible for every farm 
home. It can produce its own meats, its own 
vegetables, its own milk and butter, its own fruits. 
The farm housewife can can and preserve a suf- 
ficient supply of these goods for the winter. I 
have heard farmers say that they could buy 
canned goods cheaper than they could can them. 
I don’t believe it; the farmer has the goods and 
the labor to start with. Unless he preserves his 
produce in this way, it goes to waste. It may not 
be profitable for a farmer to can goods to sell but 
it is profitable for him to can a sufficient quantity 
for the use of his family. Farming as a mode of 
living is very different from farming as a busi- 
ness. The writer has two neighbors out of em- 
ployment but they are living on the produce of 
their gardens. One good thing about farming in 
such times as these is the fact that the laborer can 


live on what he produces; the industrial worker 
has to get in the bread line. There is a big differ- 
ence between these two outcomes: the former re- 
tains his self-respect, the latter loses his. 

5. Stay on the Farm. Encourage our young 
people to stay on the farm, to build homes, to live 
happily, and to grow crops. Now is not the time 
to go West, or to go to some industrial center, or 
to some big city. Live where you are. “The 
fool’s eyes are to the ends of the earth.” If one 
is making a living where he is, he had better stay 
there. He can probably serve and profit best 
where he is at this time. 

Let me repeat: A man with a small farm con- 
taining a modest home free of debt is the most in- 
dependent man im our present economic crisis 
provided he is able and willing to work. In Vir- 
ginia, we have a land area of 40,262 square miles 
with an average population of sixty persons per 
square mile. A square mile of Virginia land 
could clothe, feed, and maintain 300 persons just 
as easily as sixty. We have 170,000 farms in 
Virginia averaging 98 acres per farm. It would 
be better if we had 340,000 farms averaging 40 
to 50 acres. There is plenty of room in the 
country. 

Teachers, during the session, let us magnify 
and glorify farming and rural living. I wonder 
if all of us know that the annual income from 
agriculture is about ten billions. Forty per cent 
of our people depend on the farm for a living. 
Agriculture employs more laborers than the next 
five largest industries—construction work, rail- 
roads, textiles, machinery, and coal. Its invest- 
ment exceeds the combined investment of the 
next five largest: industries—oil, electricity, lum- 
ber, iron, and steel. 

The United States is still 44% rural. Forty- 
four million people live in the open country, 
twenty-seven million live in farm homes. Vir- 
ginia is 68% rural. Forty per cent of her peo- 
ple are engaged in farming. This means that one 
million of the 2,421,000 population are living and 
working on the farm. In 1926, only 128,000 em- 
ployees were found in our industries. 

The farmer has more independence, fewer 
cares, more opportunities for self-expression and 
self-direction than workers of any other. industry. 
The rural teachers of Virginia can lead our peo- 
ple to see the values of rural life ; they do not ap- 
preciate them yet. 
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Virginia Education Association Now Owns Its 
Headquarters Offices 


rectors in November, 1930, a committee 

was appointed and given authority to act 
under certain limitations to purchase suitable 
property for headquarters offices. Accordingly 
the following committee was appointed: 

Joseph H. Saunders, chairman; Hugh L. 
Sulfridge, president; C. J. Heatwole, executive 
secretary ; H. D. Wolff, treasurer; and J. Walton 
Hall. 

At the next annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors in 1931, the chairman of the committee 
reported progress in examining suitable proper- 
ties and stated that the committee was about 
ready to agree upon a property if a satisfactory 
price could be arranged. The committee was con- 
tinued and ordered to proceed with the purchase. 

On December 19, 1931, the committee met at 
headquarters office and formally agreed to pur- 
chase the property on the corner of Ninth and 


A T the annual meeting of the board of di- 


Marshall Streets at the price of $12,000. At this 
same meeting, the committee ordered the execu- 
tive secretary to sign the contract of sale and 
secure bids for the necessary alterations for 
offices based upon specifications prepared by Ray- 
mond V. Long, architect for the State Depart- 
ment of Education. The offices of the Associa- 
tion were moved from the Lyric Building to the 
new permanent quarters on March 29, 

The Association now has its own headquarters 
offices, conveniently located, commodious and 
ample to carry on the work of the organization. 
The building provides a reception room, two 
offices and a work room for the mailing depart- 
ment on the first floor. The second floor con- 
tains the editor’s office, board of directors’ room 
and a committee room. The exterior view on the 
cover page and the two interior views on these 
pages give some idea of the property. 























Board Room, with Editor’s Office Adjoining, on Second Floor. 
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Reception Room and Offices on First Floor. 





How Can the Community Be Made School-Minded? 


By H. A. HUMPHREYS, Darlington Heights 


HERE are always two extremes to every 

issue. In the matter of community school- 

mindedness we find at one extreme the per- 
son who feels that the principal and the teachers 
are paid to run the school and its affairs and that 
it is no worry of his. At the other extreme we 
see that person who is persistently telling you 
how you can best do your job. The happy me- 
dium lies between these two extremes. The vast 
majority of the community population is found 
in the former rather than in the latter class. That 
more information and interest on the part of our 
community people are desirable cannot be dis- 
puted. This discussion attempts to bring out the 


need for and the ways of obtaining a better © 
school-minded community population. 

Because a large number of parents do not and 
in some cases cannot read the school publications 
intelligently, there must be other avenues of ap- 
proach in making the community school-minded. 
If the parents can be influenced in some way to 
come to the school building the possibility of ob- 
taining their attention and interest is much 
greater. Indeed perhaps one of the best methods 
for making the community school-minded is to 
get the parents to the building where they will 
get a close-up view of actual school work. Often- 
times parents can bé broughi to the school by pre- 
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senting free programs of various types ; however, 
this should not be overdone. Another very im- 
portant method of making the community school- 
minded is to create among the teachers and the 
pupils such a school spirit or morale that the 
whole community catches it. The influence of the 
superintendent and the principal as well as that 
of the teachers has much to do with good school 
publicity. Especially is this true of the principal ; 
he has a wonderful opportunity to create a good 
school spirit and raise the pupil, teacher, and 
community morale. This fosters a good school, 
and a good school is its own publicity. 

The Parent-Teacher Association is an auxiliary 
agency which, if properly conducted, is of un- 
limited means in aiding the school in functioning 
at its best. The work of such an agency is, how- 
ever, to be considered as strictly auxiliary. The 
school must exercise the guiding hand. When- 
ever these agencies become the ruling power in a 
school it is time for a change, for under such con- 
ditions they work greater harm than they do 
good, but if kept within their field of exercise 
they are the means frequently of providing finan- 
cial assistance in the prolongation of the school 


term, of supplying various needed: equipment, of 
beautifying the school and the grounds—in brief, 
a co-operative agency in assisting to carry out 
numerous projects. 


There are numerous similar auxiliary agencies 


in addition to the Parent-Teacher. Association. 
They exist under various names, such as, home 
and school clubs, parent-teacher clubs, community 
leagues, etc. In Virginia, the Community League 
is one of the outstanding and most successful of 
these auxiliary agencies in many places. 

Besides the strictly auxiliary agencies which 
exist because of and for the school, there are a 
number of other outside agencies which exist of 
their own accord independent of the school. In 
this group we find the Junior Red Cross, the Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and the 4-H Clubs. In working 
with these outside agencies, a plan of co-opera- 
tion co-ordinating the work of these organiza- 
tions with the school is of prime importance. It 
should be remembered, however, that the school 
does not dominate but strictly co-operates. 

A very delicate problem which sometimes 
arises has to do with the extent to which the 
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school building shall be used for various public 
gatherings. Obviously, unless this problem is 
dealt with tactfully, the situation may become 
embarrassing, and unfavorable rather than favor- 
able publicity may be the result. Generally 
speaking, the public should be permitted to use 
the school building for meetings which are of a 
beneficial public nature. The building was built 
and is maintained by the public’s money, and the 
public should be entitled to a moderate use of it, 
if there is someone definitely in charge of the care 
of it. Some central controlling agency must be 
affected in order to avoid conflicts and to insure 
that no improper use of the building will result. 
A very practical method is to hold the principal 
responsible. The very nature of his office makes 
him the logical person to be charged with this re- 
sponsibility. The janitor should be present to 
open and close the building and should be respon- 
sible for the orderly condition of it. He should 
receive just compensation for his services by the 
group or organization using the building. 

The reputation which a school makes for itself 
in athletic activities has much to do with what 
the public thinks of the school as a whole. The 


publicity usually given athletics has a strong in- 
fluence in building up a school spirit and a de- 
rived interest in other activities. The prowess of 
the team sheds some of its renown upon the 
school, and in years of marked success the entire 
community will become intensely interested. The 
principal and the teachers will, under these cir- 
cumstances, often be welcomed and counseled 
with by the most prominent business men of the 
community. While there is no doubt that athletic 
activities are worth while publicity agents, they 
have, and should have, an important place in the 
school’s program; however, too frequently a 
school is in the limelight or out of it accordingly 
as it is strong or weak in athletics forgetting all 
other qualities. 

In this day of complexities in modern second- 
ary school organization we owe it to the parents 
to keep them informed—make them school- 
minded—through the proper use of publicity, 
parent-teacher and other community organiza- 
tions, increased teacher and pupil morale, proper 
use of the school building, and proper and worth 
while athletics, 
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A Study of the Problems of Grammar Grade Teachers 
in Virginia 
By S. D. GREEN, South Hill 


cover the outstanding problems of the 

grammar grade teachersin Virginia as they 
existed in the opinions of the teachers them- 
selves; to arrange the problems into a definite 
classification ; and to show from the replies of 
the teachers which types of problems occur most 
frequently in the State as a whole, in city and 
county systems, in different types of schools, and 
in supervised and unsupervised teaching, re- 
spectively. 

One thousand two hundred letters were mailed 
to teachers scattered over nearly one-half of the 
State. These letters requested the teachers to 
submit one or two of their most outstanding 
problems. The problems received in reply to the 
requests were classified as shown by Table I. 
This classification was mimeographed, and 1,154 
copies were sent to the grammar grade teachers 
of the cities and counties which had not been 
used in the first study. These teachers were 
asked to check three problems which they con- 
sidered of greatest difficulty to them in their par- 
ticular schools. 

The replies to the first and second parts of this 
study, which consisted of problems submitted 
and problems checked, totaled 2,019. 

These responses were tabulated to show the 
frequency and relative standing of each type of 
problem in different types of schools and school 
systems. In order to give a concise summary 
of the findings, the problems of the upper quar- 
tile are arranged in order of descending fre- 
quencies as given by Table II. The frequency 
percentage of each problem is given under the 
respective subdivisions. 


i en purposes of this study were to dis- 


TABLE I 
Problems of Grammar Grade Teachers 
I. ProBLEMs ARISING FROM ADMINISTRATION 
a. Classroom equipment 
b. Crowded condition 
c. Crowded schedule 
d. Curriculum 


e. Demands made by outside agencies on 
school time 

f. Exemption from examination 

g. Lack of co-operation between teachers and 
administrators 

h. Lack of co-operation between teachers and 

supervisors. 

i. Operation of school bus 

j. Physical education 

k. Program of studies for seventh grade 

1. School entertainments 


II. Proptems or Pupit ATTENDANCE 
a. Irregular attendance 
b. Late entrance 

. Pupils held by the attendance law 

d. Tardiness 

Truancy 

III. PropteMs oF CLass MANAGEMENT 

. Assignments 

. Chewing gum 

Class interruptions 

. Class order 

Conducting projects 

Dishonesty (cheating and lying) 

. Distraction by outside activities 

. Examinations and tests 

i. Honor roll 

j. Keeping pupils busy 

k. Marking 

1. Note writing. 

m. Personal cleanliness 

. Pupils speaking without permission 

. Schedule making 

. Securing attention of pupils 

. Socialized recitation 

Tattling 

Ungrammatical speech 

Whispering 

IV. ProBLreMs OF CLASSIFICATION AND PROMO- 
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TION 
a. Classification of pupils 
b. Basis for classification 
c. “Demotion” 
d. Pupils promoted unprepared 
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TABLE II 
Frequency Percentage of Problems of Upper Quartile 
Systems Types of Schools Teaching 
= 
- Types of Problems 3 & % ‘ ‘ 2 ie 8 t 
> oO m & & =5| = Ss & 
é S)/os/88|s8los<| 22] & | FB 
P| 2 ier] sf) ES) ss eS.) ss) & | 28 
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nd 
Getting pupils to concentrate............. 5.97 | 8.50 || 5.55 | 5.95 11.5 |10.9 | 7.11 | 9.95 || 6.85 | 9.97 
nd Pupils promoted unprepared............. 5.23 | 7.99 || 3.70 | 5.95 | 6.74 |10.9 | 8.10 | 9.15 || 7.56 | 8.20 
EES a Tr erS: 4.23 | 5.75 || 8.05 |14.4 | 3.85 |10.9 | 4.66 | 3.44 || 5.44 | 6.14 
Unerammatices sitet isc ss c<ec'leivinceeat 3.98 | 4.90 || 4.32 | 4.66 | 3.85 | 9.10 | 6.14 | 4.63 || 5.20 | 4.88 
Pupils speaking without permission....... 3.49 | 4.94 || 1.23 | 4.66 | 1.92 | 3.64 | 4.66 | 6.40 || 5.20 | 4.78 
irregular Gttendadwes. o.oo 0 8h oo s9 sh .996) 5.35 || 8.05 | 8.49 | 7.70 | 9.10 | 2.20 | 3.68 || 4.02 | 5.40 
Classroom equipment..............0+2-6- 3.49 | 3.66 || 1.85 | 5.51 | 2.88 .000} 3.93 | 4.15 || 3.66 | 4.55 
Need of home training................... 1.74 | 3.66 || 4.32 | 4.24 | 3.85 .000} 3.19 | 3.44 || 3.07 | 3.84 
CPOE COMUIION. 5 esc cease che teres 3.98 | 3.14 || 3.08 | 1.27 | 1.92 | 3.64 | 5.40 | 3.56 || 4.25 | 2.93 
Lack of cooperation of parents............ .996| 3.34 || 3.32 | 4.66 | 6.72 | 1.82 | 1.96} 2.50 || 1.37 | 3.64 
Teaching heterogeneous groups........... 2.99 | 2.35 000} 1.69 .963] 1.82 | 3.44 | 3.32 || 2.96 | 2.39 
Textbooks not meeting needs of pupils.....|}| 3.73 | 2.22 || 1.23 | 2.12 .963} 1.82 | 4.40 | 2.61 |} 3.78 | 1.77 
SD MUNRINIINL ..0's.4s ays g'ares a ghana ana ehn 1.98 | 2.35 || 2.47 .849) 3.85 | 3.64 | 1.96 | 2.85 || 2.36 | 2.49 
SRUNE BUN. « chose (cba whet eenntcdiee 1.24 | 2.16 || 3.08 .424| 5.77 .000} 1.72 | 2.26 || 2.22 | 1.98 
Keeping pupils busy.................20.- .996) 1.96 || 4.32 | 3.80 | 4.80 .000} .983) 1.07 || 2.13 | 1.66 
SUE WEEE hs 5 bs: inning Gntuntasiebae uel 2.24 “3g 1.23 .849) 1.92 | 1.82 | 2.70 | 1.31 |} 2.13 | 1.14 
Dishonesty (cheating and lying)........... .996| 1.77 || 1.85 . 849) 3.85 ,000} 1.22 | 2.02 .828) 2.49 
Whiepering... <i... ci ssas cpa tenbaes * | 1.70 || 3.08 .849; .000} .000) .983) 1.78 .473| 2.28 
is 35005 56c05acadae hep eboeaes .996 ’ .620| .424) .000) 1.82 | 1.47 | 1.66 || 1.18 | 1.46 
Cian SCOTT URIIONEL. 45 6.004000 meieessius 2 4 1.23 | 2.32 .963| 3.64 | 1.47 .950]| 1.06 | 1.56 . 
Daily préparation sis o20\60ic isa cients <nthh ies ° 1,50 || 1.23 . 849) 1.92 | 3.64 .735) 1.54 || 1.54 | 1.14 
Need of more reading in lower grades...... Tie .620) 2.12 .963} .000) .735) 1.78 || 1.18 | 1.56 
Note.—The percentages are found by dividing the frequencies of each type of problem by the total frequencies 
under each particular subhead. Those marked with an asterisk (*) do not occur in the upper quartile in that par- 
ticular subdivision. . 
TABLE I—Continued 
V. ProBLEMS CONCERNING DISCIPLINE i. Vulgar language 
a. Conduct in classroom VI. Prostems ARISING FROM INDIVIDUAL DiF- 
b. Conduct in extra-curricular activities FERENCES OF PUPILS 
—_ c. Conduct on playground a. Bright pupils 
d. Conduct on way home from school b. Careless pupils 
e. Forged excuses c. Nervous pupils 
f. Incorrigible boys d. Overgrown pupils 
g. Punishments e. Pupils who need self-control 
h. Stealing f. Repeaters 
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g. Slow pupils 
h. Stubborn pupils 
i. Teaching heterogeneous groups 
j. Timid pupils 
VII. ProBLEMsS WITH PARENTS 
a. Lack of co-operation of parents 
b. Need of home training 
‘c. Over-anxious parents 
VIII. PropteMs or Stupy AND-LESSON PREPARA- 
TION 
a. After school instruction 
b. Daily preparation 
c. Getting pupils to concentrate 
d. Home work 
e. Lip movement 
f. Neatness in work 
g. Reviews 
h. Study period 
i. Supervised study 
j. Written work 
IX. Prostems or SuBJECT MATTER 
a. Answers in arithmetic 
b. Easy method Locker writing 
c. Need of more reading in lower grades 
d. Organization of subject matter 
e. Teaching arithmetic 
f. Teaching civics 


g. Teaching geography 

h. Teaching history 

i. Teaching language 

j. Teaching reading 

k. Teaching spelling 

1. Textbooks not meeting needs of pupils 


The most outstanding problems of the eighty- 
six types submitted are included in the upper 
quartile. Those that have a higher frequency 
percentage in city systems than in county sys- 
tems are as follows: Crowded condition, Teach- 
ing heterogeneous groups, Textbooks not meet- 
ing the needs of pupils, Home work, Repeaters, 
and Class interruptions. The other sixteen types 
of problems of the upper quartile have a higher 
frequency percentage in county systems. Those 
which have a higher frequency percentage in 
schools with supervision than in schools without 
supervision are as follows: Ungrammatical 
speech, Pupils speaking without permission, 
Crowded condition, Teaching heterogeneous 
groups, Textbooks not meeting the needs of 
pupils, Slow pupils, Keeping pupils busy, Home 
work, and Daily preparation. The other twelve 
types of problems have a considerable higher 
frequency percentage in schools without super- 
vision. 





A Conference on Childhood and Youth Called by 


Governor John 
SPECIAL 


Youth which met in Richmond in Novem- 
ber, 1931, endorsed the Children’s Charter 
adopted by the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, November, 1930, and 
joins with the nation and the several states of our 
Union in the pledge to give to the children and 
youth of America the best possible opportunity 
for clean, wholesome and efficient development. 
This State Conference in seeking to meet this 
obligation to the children and youth of Virginia 
sets forth, in addition, the following objectives: 
1. Virginia’s policy in financing public edu- 
cation should be based upon, first, a minimum 
educational program, and, second, an equitable 


[ve Virginia Conference on Childhood and 


Garland Pollard 


FINDINGS 


distribution of the cost of this program between 
the State and the localities. This is the funda- 
mental step in school progress in the State. 

2. Virginia’s educational program cannot be 
considered complete until provision has been 
made for special education which will provide for 
the physically, mentally, and socially maladjusted 
child and for part time schools. 

3. The program of guidance as set up by 
the State Board of Education should be adopted 
throughout the State and workers trained in guid- 
ance should be provided by counties and cities in 
order to give at least every high school pupil an 
opportunity to consult a vocational counselor. 

4. The schools should broaden and enrich 
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their emphasis upon education for civic responsi- 
bilities and likewise their emphasis upon the time- 
tested virtues or modes of responses commonly 
regarded as the sine qua non of character ma- 
tured at its best. 

5. The Compulsory Education Law should 
be strengthened and should be more adequately 
enforced. 

6. Agencies now offering opportunities in 


parental education should continue and extend 


their work including plans for consultation facili- 
ties for parents that they may be more thoroughly 
informed on the relation of the home to child 
welfare. 

7. It is essential that adequate provision be 
made by both State and local agencies for recrea- 
tion, physical education, and leisure time activi- 
ties for both sexes to insure better health of our 
people and provide a safeguard against the un- 
worthy aspects of commercialized amusements. 

8. More complete standards and methods of 
Safety Education should be set up both by State 
and local agencies. 

9. The State should assure adequate protec- 
tion for all of its children, especially those sub- 
jected to the hazards and dangers of premature 
employment. The Child Labor Laws should be 
mended so as to conform to the accepted stand- 
ards of today. 

10. There should be developed adequate 
facilities both clinical and professional to ascer- 
tain the causes of mental and emotional disturb- 
ance in every child and adult whose behavior is 
abnormal and the best methods should be used 
for the care and successful treatment of such 
patients both at home or in a hospital or at some 
other institution. There should be a persistent 
effort to stimulate general interest in the preven- 
tion of nervous and mental diseases. 

11. Through health education, the laity 
should be made to realize the importance of 
health supervision for themselves and their fami- 
lies and become willing to pay for advice for the 
prevention of disease rather than for a prescrip- 
tion or for medicine, and every practicing physi- 


cian in the State should recognize his responsi- 
bility for health supervision as well as for cura- 
tive measures. 

12. There should be adequate facilities, 
judicial, social, medical, educational, to deal with 
delinquent and pre-delinquent children in an intel- 
ligent manner to the end that the causes of de- 
linquency may be discovered and prevented and 
the individual may be so treated as to remove the 
cause of his conflict with society and be prepared 
to re-enter the stream of normal life. 

13. Provision should be made so that every 
expectant mother, regardless of circumstances, 
can have as minimum attention the advice of a 
physician as soon as she suspects her pregnancy 
and again in six weeks after delivery; and hos- 
pital beds should be available for indigent women 
who are seriously ill during pregnancy, labor, or a 
result of labor and also for indigent children 
needing special treatment. 

14. The children in every county as well as 
every city in the State should have the advantages 
to be derived from the services of full-time health 
and welfare workers. 

15. Every child and youth should be pro- 
vided with a comprehensive program of religious 
education, representing standards as high as 
those obtained in the best public schools, this pro- 
gram to involve typical Sunday, vacation, and 
week-day schedules of work and to presuppose 
training for leaders in this field and stimulation 
of parental responsibility for character develop- 
ment and spiritual nurture as an indispensable 
aid to the church in further perfecting its graded 
ministry of worship, education, and social serv- 
ice for the rising generation. 

16. Every child should have the advantages 
of a wholesome life in a home with attractive, 
convenient and sanitary surroundings. 

17. There should be an organization of the 
citizens of each community that they may think, 
plan, and work together in the effort to provide 
for the best possible school, home, church, physi- 
cal, social, civic and economic conditions for their 
children and young people. 


ERS 
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Department of High School Principals 


Conducted by FRED M. ALEXANDER, Newport News High School 








THE FUTILITY OF FAILURE 
By FRED M. ALEXANDER, Principal, Newport News High School 


O doubt Virginia principals are now setting 
Ne their supervisory programs for the 


year. The effort to reduce failure merits 
an important place. There are already unpub- 
lished scientific studies which demonstrate the 
futility of failure. These studies confirm strong 
public and professional opinion. The school 
should guarantee to the child maximum all-round 
! growth, first, as a person, and, second, as a con- 
tributing member of society. The school exists 
to nourish and enrich the'life of the pupil and to 
enable him to integrate his personality. Surely 
these purposes cannot be accomplished by failing 
pupils. Education in America is no longer on a 
permissive basis. Now that we compel all chil- 
dren to attend school, it is the responsibility of 
the school to educate all of them. While indi- 
viduals differ greatly, every normal child can 
grow effectively provided he receives appropriate 
instruction. 

Morrison says, ““We under-estimate the native 
ability of our pupils and over-estimate their ex- 
periences. Thus we frequently label an individ- 
ual as a ‘dumb-bell’ when his difficulty is due 
solely to his lack of experience in the particular 
field.” It is the responsibility of the school offi- 
cials, the principal, and the teacher to set up situ- 


ations that will discover the interests and capac- 
ities of the child and enable him to attain them. 
It is the function of the school to enable him to 
enrich his experience in all fields in which he is 
expected to work. Should a child who has done 
the best of which he is capable be considered a 
failure because his performance as judged by an 
arbitrary standard is not as good as that of an- 
other? This question, of course, raises an ever- 
recurring and fundamental problem. The prin- 
cipal is responsible for dealing with it in a practi- 
cal way. In many cases society has not provided 
sufficient facilities for coping adequately with the 
problem. After viewing this question from all 
angles, the fact remains, however, that principals 
and teachers can increase the percentage of suc- 
cess in their schools by providing more appropri- 
ate and more adequate instruction. Some of the 
means suggested are: 

1. Remedial instruction in reading throughout 
the high school. 

2. A well organized and teacher supervised 
program of extra-curricular activities, 

3. Individual diagnosis and treatment of diffi- 
cult problem cases. 

4. Basing the teaching approach on pupil’s in- 
terests and activities. 








RESIDENTS and other officers of departments and sections should be at 
Pp work on their programs for the annual convention in Richmond Thanks- 

giving week. The success of these meetings at the convention depends 
very largely upon how much work has been done in arranging programs. 
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This department is open to all teachers in Virginia who desire special 
information or advice. Questions will be answered as time and space al- 
lotted to this department will permit. Teachers should make their ques- 
tions brief and clear. All questions should be sent to the editor of the 
Virginia Journal of Education, 401 North Ninth Street, Richmond. 


Question: How are the members of the State 
Board of Education appointed and what is its 
present personnel ? 


Answer: The members of the State Board of 
Education are Hon. E. Lee Trinkle, chairman ; 
R. Walton Moore, Fairfax; Robert W. Daniel, 
Brandon; H. H. Harris; Lynchburg; Judge R. L. 
Hughes, Norfolk; Joseph H. Saunders, Newport 
News; and Miss Rose MacDonald, Berryville. 
They are appointed by the Governor to serve for 
a term of four years. The constitution provides 
that they shall be appointed by the Governor un- 
til the General Assembly shall provide otherwise. 


Question: What relation has the Parent- 
Teacher Association to the Co-operative Educa- 
tion Association? Are either or both of these 
organizations related to the Virginia Education 
Association ? 


Answer: The first named organizations are 
two distinct associations whose membership is 
made up of citizens who are interested in promot- 
ing the welfare of the schools and the children. 
Many teachers are members of both these organ- 
izations. The Virginia Education Association is 
independent of either the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation or the Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion. The Virginia Education Association is a 
professional organization made up of teachers 
and school officials of the State. 


Question: What steps must a teacher take to 
qualify for voting for president of the United 
States in the coming November election ? 


Answer: In order to vote in the November 
election one must register (if he has not yet 
done so) thirty days before date of the election 
and must have paid his poll tax for the past three 
years six months before the date of the election. 


Question; Are substitute teachers eligible for 
admission to the Preventorium? 


Answer: Substitute teachers in order to be 
eligible for membership in the State Association 
must be regularly employed by the month under 
contract by the school board just as other teach- 
ers. They can then qualify under the two require- 
ments for admission to the Preventorium. 


Question: Where can I secure information 


concerning the Virginia Classical Association 
Service Bureau? 


Answer: The Service Bureau of the Virginia 
Classical Association has recently been organized 
with Miss Susan Roberts, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Radford, Va., as director. Miss 
Roberts is accumulating material of practical use 
for high school Latin teachers and will be glad to 
furnish them, upon application, information as to 
pageants, programs for Latin clubs, and projects 
for the study of private life among the Romans. 
She will be glad to answer questions for high 
school teachers in regard to problems of the class- 
room, texts, devices, source material, etc. sent to 
this department or direct to her at East Rad- 
ford, Va. 
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Have You a “Bad Boy” in Your Class? 


(From the National Committee for Mental Hygiene) 


some of these behavior difficulties? Re- 

bels and disobeys; swears, is noisy, im- 
pertinent, and destructive; punches, kicks, or 
trips children in the lines; teases or is cruel to 
others ; antagonizes you in what you are trying to 
do for him. 

This constant misbehavior is a source of great 
perplexity and difficulty to the teacher, especially 
in a crowded classroom. The teacher naturally 
feels that she may be criticized for her inability to 
control this obviously disturbing conduct. 

However, the very force and out-going quality 
of this behavior often signifies more ability to 
tackle life’s problems than, for instance, does the 
withdrawing behavior of the timid child who, 
through daydreams, lives in an imaginary world. 
The story of the successful, able citizen who had 
the reputation of “bad boy” in his school days but 
now shows keen responsibility and fairness to- 
ward others is not a rare one. 

Why does this boy misbehave?—Discipline 
both at home and at school may have been over- 
severe and inconsistent. Rules and regulations 
may have been over-stressed. A child often de- 
velops the feeling that all authority is unfair and, 
therefore, to be protested against. This protest 
may take the form of running away from school, 
as in truancy, or defying authority in the class- 
room. 

The child may have been punished by his 
father when the latter was in a temper tantrum 
and would listen to no explanations. 

The child, feeling that parents will not listen to 
explanations, may believe that all grownups, both 
parents and teachers, are unjust. 

In school, the child may not understand why he 
is punished while another boy, whom he feels to 
be equally guilty, escapes punishment. He often 


H om you a child who frequently shows 


gets the feeling, “No matter what I do, the 
teacher picks on me.” 

The child may be repeating the only behavior 
to which he is accustomed in his home. 

If swearing, fighting, getting one’s way by 
force, are the commonplace, everyday behavior 
of his parents, relatives, and neighbors, the child 


may have to use the only methods he has ever 
experienced to hold his own in his family. There- 
fore he knows no other way of holding his own 
or gaining a place for himself in the classroom. 

The child may have been frequently told that 
he is just like some “black sheep” in the family 
and therefore develops the feeling, ‘““As long as 
they expect it I might as well be bad.” 

A mother who divorced her boy’s father for 
cruelty, drunkenness, and immorality may so 
dread the development of these traits in his son 
that she meets any trivial, boyish naughtiness by 
“You will be just like your father.” 

Perhaps the boy’s father is in jail and his com- 
panions taunt him with being the son of a jail- 
bird. 

His parents may say, “You will never amount 
to anything,” or “You haven’t any sense at all.” 

As all children normally crave attention, if the 
child cannot secure enough attention in a way 
approved of by adults, he may force adults to 
give him attention, even though it comes in the 
form of disapproval. 

At home, perhaps he is the only child, has been 
sickly, or lives in a family with many adults 
where he has been the center of undue solicitude 
and attention. Because he is so used to having 
everything he does noticed and discussed by 
adults, he has not yet learned to share with forty 
other children the attention of the teacher. 

Unfavorable comparisons with other children 
may have developed in this boy protesting mis- 
behavior just as it develops in other children 
timidity, daydreaming, nervousness. 

If a teacher loses her temper when a child mis- 
behaves at school, he may continue his behavior 
in order to “get her goat.” 

Feelings of inferiority for some physical handi- 
cap such as undersize, marked eye defect, or pro- 
truding ears, may force him to over-assert him- 
self. 

Frequent repetition of grades accompanied by 
teasing from other children, criticism and disap- 
proval at home, and lack of approbation from the 
teacher may develop in him the acute desire to be 
in the limelight, thus gaining the teacher’s attention. 
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These feelings are accentuated if he has been 
called “dumb” or a “blockhead” or haS been 
ashamed in front of the other children by such 
remarks as “A great big boy like you ought to be 
ashamed to act like that.” 

Suggestions to the teacher for handling the 
“bad boy’ problem—There are few types of 
behavior more difficult for the teacher to cope 
with. Since the child’s craving for attention is so 
apparent in most cases, it would be logical to sug- 
gest that the teacher ignore this misbehavior so 
that the child, getting no satisfaction from it, will 
discontinue it. In a crowded classroom, where 
one “bad boy” can disrupt the morale of the 
whole group, it is often very difficult to carry out 
this suggestion. It is a challenge to the teacher’s 
ingenuity, imagination, and patience to find ways 
of giving the child the attention that he lacks and 
normally should have without giving it on the 
basis of his misbehavior. 

It may be necessary for a time, in order to alter 
his behavior, to give him more attention than he 
should normally need. This attention should 
take, whenever possible, the form of praise and 
notice for whatever good effort he makes, no 
matter how slight. As he begins to gain satisfac- 
tion and self-respect from behavior the teacher ap- 
proves, he may discontinue the misconduct which 
she disapproves. 

Special tasks—at first only those involving re- 
sponsibility, such as emptying wastepaper baskets 
or opening the windows and then, as his conduct 
improves, those tasks involving leadership and 
reward, such as class monitor—may give him the 
notice he craves from the teacher and therefore 
be very helpful in solving his problem. 

Keeping him from knowing when he first 
comes into your class that he has a reputation as 
the “bad boy” may lessen his desire to live up to 
his reputation. 

Shaming and ridiculing him before the class 
usually increases this form of protest against the 
authority of adults.’ Sending him to the principal 
usually gratifies his desire for attention in an un- 
sound way and he often boasts of the experience. 

It often takes a long time to change this form 
of behavior, and no teacher should blame herself 
if she cannot alter in a few weeks a behavior 
pattern that may have been years in developing. 





THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


RADIO TO THE RESCUE 


The committee on Civic Education by Radio 
announces that the radio programs entitled “You 
and Your Government” are to be resumed on 
Tuesday evening, September 6, from 8:00-8:30 
Eastern Daylight Saving Time (beginning Sep- 
tember 27, 8:00-8:30 Eastern Standard Time.) 

There will be a pre-election series of nine 
broadcasts on the general theme of ‘Government 
in a Depression,” to be followed immediately 
after election with another series of seven on 
“Constructive Economy in State and Local 
Government.” There will be addresses, debates, 
interviews and round-table discussions. 

The committee on Civic Education by Radio 
was. formed last winter by the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education in co-operation 
with the American Political Science Association. 
It is composed of political scientists, economists, 
educators, and public men. Its sole purpose is the 
presentation of non-partisan, impartial, and au- 
thoritative information on government. The 
series of fourteen programs which was presented 
in the spring, of a general introductory character 
dealing with the background of political organiza- 
tion and method, was accorded so favorable a re- 
ception as to encourage renewed effort. The pro- 
grams were used widely in classes in civics and 
government in the high schools and colleges 
throughout the country, and indications are that 
they will be even more generally used in the com- 
ing year. Listeners’ groups have been formed in 
clubs and civic organizations. With the help of 
leading educators, tests are, being prepared to 
measure the value of listening. 

A Listeners’ Handbook containing outlines of 
the topics for each week and a bibliography of 
suggested references has been published for free 
distribution. The individual addresses will also 
be printed. Aids for listeners, both singly and in 
groups, and loans of books for supplementary 
reading will be furnished on request addressed to 
the Extension Department, University, Virginia. 














ACTIVITIES AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
THE STATE ASSOCIATION 


Teachers often fail to appreciate what it means 
to’ them individually to be a member of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. The following 
statement sets forth concisely some of the advan- 
tages of membership in the State Association. — 

The Virginia Education Association has had a 
long and consistent existence as an active organi- 
zation of teachers and school officials in Virginia. 
It is a voluntary organization with 130 local units 
and twelve regional or district organizations, all 
of which are live and functioning groups pro- 
moting the general welfare of teachers and public 
education in the respective communities. 


Major Activities of the Association 


1. Through its standing and special committees— 
a. It initiates and promotes educational legisla- 

tion. 

b. It formulates educational policies and out- 
lines procedures, 

c. It makes research studies. 

d. It sets up professional standards for teachers. 

e. It seeks to establish and to maintain a fair 
and living wage for teachers. 

f. It plans for the teachers’ physical welfare 
in providing for their hospitalization and a 
retirement system. 

g. It owns its headquarters office—a permanent 
home for the Association. 

2. Through its headquarters office in Richmond it 
carries on in the most effective way the activi- 
ties and business of the Association— 

a. It furnishes information to teachers through 
correspondence. 

b. It sends them printed bulletins and news re- 
lease items for their local paper. 

c. It sets up a code of ethics for the profes- 
sional guidance of teachers and_ school 
officials. 

d. It keeps teachers in touch with all important 
educational movements in the State and in 
the nation. 

e. It organizes the annual convention program 
and executes the mandates of the constitu- 
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tion, the board of directors, the executive 
committee, and the delegate assembly. 
3. It works in co-operation with the State Depart- 

ment of Education— 

a. In the effort to secure additional funds for 
public school purposes. 

b. In revising the curriculum for the schools. 

c.In promoting all other movements for the 
welfare and progress of public education in 
the State. 


More Specific Activities 

1. It publishes as the official organ of the Associa- 
tion the Virginia Journal of Education, which 
goes to all teachers who are members of the 
State Association without extra cost to them. 
This publication carries each month articles of 
strictly professional interest, important educa- 
tional news and policies, editorial pronounce- 
ments, personal news, and educational com- 
ments. 

2.In 1920, the Association erected at Catawba 
Sanatorium a pavilion for the exclusive use of 
tubercular teachers. It provides for the pleas- 
ure and comfort of the occupants of this pavil- 
ion by furnishing books and magazines, furni- 
ture, radio, and other things which make for 
the comfort and convenience of these disabled 
fellow teachers, 

3. In 1929, the Association opened at the Univer- 
sity Hospital what is known as the Preven- 
torium where its members may secure all kinds 
of the very best hospital service at a very 
nominal cost ($4.00 per day). A conservative 
estimate shows that to the 550 members who 
have availed themselves of it this service alone 
has resulted in a saving of a total sum of 
$100,000, or $30,000 per year. 

4. It has outlined educational legislation and pro- 
moted educational bills in the General Assem- 
bly through its Legislative Committee, and 
likewise has opposed other bills which on their 
face seemed inimical to the highest interest of 
the teachers and the public school system. Dur- 
ing the last session of the General Assembly, 
through the organized effort of the Association, 
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three such bills failed of passage. If these 

bills had passed, the cost to the teachers of the 

State would have been over $1,500,000 per 

annum for the next biennium, 

The foregoing activities and achievements give 
some idea of what the State Association has done 
and is doing for the cause of public education and 
the profession of teaching in Virginia. There 
should be no question in the mind of the teachers 
throughout the State as to the value of the State 
Association to them individually. In short, the 
State Association can do for the teachers many 
vital things that they cannot do for themselves 
working as individuals. 

Every teacher in the State is interested in the 
general progress of education in Virginia and this 
progress can best be assured by organized effort. 
The Association, therefore, must have for the 
coming session the maximum loyalty and support 
of all the teachers and school people of the State. 





THE CHALLENGE 

Facing the new school year, the outlook for 
education is not encouraging. Teachers’ salaries 
have been reduced, two or three times in some 
places ; school sessions have been shortened; and 
there is a general feeling of discouragement and 
pessimism. No one seems to know what to ex- 
pect; long established standards of value have 
either vanished or become uncertain; and the ef- 
fect has been to undermine the morale and 
stability of society. 

In the midst of such a situation, the schools 
and those who work in them have their responsi- 
bilities greatly increased. It is the function of 
education to conserve, to strengthen, to stabilize 
the social fabric. It has been pointed out that the 
educational program is a real factor in unemploy- 
ment relief. We have used this argument in our ef- 
forts to keep the schools going at a high standard 
of efficiency during this period of economic de- 
pression. Moreover, organized education is the 
principal means we have of paying the “debt 
eternal” of age to youth. Whatever happens, this 
obligation must be met. 

Regardless of shortages in available funds for 
education, in the face of retrenchment in school 
expenditures, antl in spite of inadequate school 
facilities, indications are that the schools will be 
crowded this year as never before. In greater 


numbers, eager, restless, irrepressible, our boys 
and girls are a continual challenge. Confronted 
with this challenge, we shall have little time to be- 
moan our fate. Our full thought and effort will 
be occupied with the great service which it has 
become our privilege to render. Spending our 
energies completely in this service, we shall waste 
no time in vain regrets over what might have 
been. The emergency is great, but we have faith 
to believe that the teachers will be equal to it and 
that they will work courageously and effectively 
to protect childhood from the blight of this de- 
pression. 

We shall meet this challenge in the same spirit 
of sacrifice and self-forgetfulness which has ever 
characterized our profession. And we shall have 
our reward. The financial remuneration may be 
pitifully inadequate. But there are other compen- 
sations: the satisfaction that comes in the knowl- 
edge of work well done; the fellowship, the faith, 
the gratitude of youth; the consciousness that we 
are privileged to share the burden of these un- 
happy times and to see that this burden falls as 
lightly as possible on those least able to bear it,— 
these are values that cannot be measured in dol- 
lars and cents. We accept the challenge in this 
spirit, believing and knowing that as a profession 
we shall emerge stronger and more indispensable 
than ever. 

H. L. Sutrrince, President. 





JOSEPH ROSIER 
President of the National Education Association, 
1932-33 

Joseph Rosier-was elected president of the Na- 
tional Education Association at its 70th annual 
convention in Atlantic City, June 25-July 1, 

Mr. Rosier was born at Wilsonburg, West Vir- 
ginia, and was educated in the public schools of 
that State. He graduated from Salem College 
(W. Va.) in 1895 and received his A. M. from 
the same college in 1915. He has held all posi- 
tions on the educational ladder, from one-room 
school teacher to college president, and for many 
years has given expert instruction and advice to 
the high school and teacher training institutions. 

Mr. Rosier has been an active member of the 
National Education Association since 1904 and 
has not missed attending an annual meeting of the 
Association in twenty years. He has served as 
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Joseph Rosier. 


vice president, State director, member of the 
legislative commission, chairman of a special com- 
mittee on standards and credits of teachers; 
member and chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee; member of the budget committee ; mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the teachers’ 
national professional organization. In addition, 
he is active in departments of the N. E. A. and 
has spoken before meetings of both the Associa- 
tion and its departments. He is a life member of 
the National Education Association. 





NEW SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
LYNCHBURG SCHOOLS 


Omer Carmichael has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools of the city of Lynchburg. He 
taught during the past summer session at Duke 
University giving the courses in educational ad- 
ministration. He took charge of the Lynchburg 
schools September 1. 

Mr. Carmichael was born March 7, 1893, at 
Hollins, Alabama, and is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of that State. He has since done graduate 
study at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
receiving the M. A. degree in 1924, and for the 


past two years he has pursued studies leading to 
the degree of Ph. D. He has held positions of 
responsibility as teacher, principal, and school 
administrator in his native State and in Florida. 
He first taught in a rural school in Tallapoosa 
County, Alabama. Later he taught science and 
history in the Selma High School. He then be- 
came principal of the high school of Selma and 
later superintendent of city schools at Talladega 
and at Selma, Alabama. His last administrative 
position was superintendent of schools in the city 
of Tampa, Florida, from 1926 to 1930. He has 
taught in summer sessions at the University of 
Alabama, University of Florida and Duke Uni- 
versity, North Carolina. 

Mr. Carmichael at one time was president of 
the Alabama Education Association. He has 
served on important commissions, such as State 
representative of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States, text- 
book sub-commission in Florida, and participated 
in school surveys of Watertown, Massachusetts, 
Fort Worth, Texas, and Chicago, Illinois. He is 
a Rotarian and a member of the Presbyterian 
Church. 
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Omer Carmichael. 
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Virginians and Guests at N. E. A. Convention, 


Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond 
Kate V. Anthony, Richmond 
Caroline Bayley, Norfolk 
Mabel Beale, South Norfolk 
Mrs. Andrew Bell, Winchester 
Mrs. C. W. Blake, Norfolk 
Louise G. Blake, Norfolk 
Florence Carmine, Norfolk 
Charlotte Carson, Portsmouth 
Audrey C. Chewning, Richmond 
Frances R, Cole, Chester 
Katherine Copper, Pulaski 
Frank W. Cox, Oceana 

Mrs, Frank W. Cox, Oceana 
M. H. Cox, Hampton 

Mrs. M. H. Cox, Hampton 

V. Virginia Cox, Norfolk 

Lila Crenshaw, Richmond 
James T. Danes, New York City 
Hilda Devilbiss, Portsmouth 
Florence E. Duke, Richmond 
Lena M. Duke, Richmond 

O. L. Emerick, Purcellville 

W. C. Ferguson, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Golden Flanary, Dryden 

Mary Gallup, Norfolk 

Clara Gary, Richmond 

Sada Gilbert, Dryden 

Reba Orr Gilley, Dryden 

Helen Goodson, Norfolk 
Elizabeth Hall, Richmond 
Sidney B. Hall, Richmond 
Leah C. Haller, Norfolk 

Lee D. Harris, Portsmouth 
Mrs. John B. Harvie, Richmond 
C. J. Heatwole, Richmond 
Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk 

K. J. Hoke, Williamsburg 
Lillian M. Johnson, Norfolk 
Florine Jones, Dillwyn 

Lulie F. Jones, Richmond 
Virginia Jones, Chilhowie 

Rose M. Kaufman, Richmond 
Janice Kefler, Richmond 

Zoe Corbin Kritzer, Richmond 
Rowena Lacy, Portsmouth 

Uel O. Lamkin, Missouri 

Mrs. E, F. Lingamfelter, Norfolk 


Atlantic City, in June 


Sallie S. Lovelace, Roanoke 

John L. Manahan, University 
Juliet L. Mann, Kenbridge 

Mrs. Wm. S. Mathews, Dumbarton 
Grace B. Mayo, Norfolk 

Elfie C. Meredith, Lawrenceville 
Mrs. Alexander Millar, Bedford 
Bluma Miller, Portsmouth 

Sarepta A. Moran, University 





MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR 
Hostess at Virginia Headquarters 
Atlantic City 


Doma Moseley, Ebony 
Minnie M. Myer, Nethers 
Alice Noble, Richmond 
M., J. Ober, Norfolk 
Laura S. Ogden, Norfolk 
Bernice Orr, Dryden 
Fannie A. Orr, Dryden 
Joe S. Orr, Dryden 

Mrs. M. C. Orr, Dryden 


W. E. Orr, Pennington Gap 
M. L. Pierce, Chilhowie 
Mrs. Nan H. Pierce, Chilhowie 
Susan Poindexter, Richmond 
Mrs. Nonie C. Price, South Norfolk 
Maude Purdy, Lawrenceville 
Guy E. Rice, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph Rosier, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Mrs. Joseph Rosier, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Mrs. Eleanor P. Rowlett, Richmond 
Emily C, Royall, Richmond 
C. E. Russell, Jonesville 
Sallie L. Russell, Moseley 
Edna Earl Sanders, Hampton 
Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News 
Ruth Scott, Damascus 
Billy Shelburne, Pennington Gap 
J. Shelburne, Pennington Gap 
Mrs. Kitty G. Shelburne, 
Pennington Gap 
S. J. Shelburne, Pennington Gap 
Margaret K. Simmons, Norfolk 
Wilson E. Somers, North Emporia 
Louise Stephenson, South Norfolk 
Eliza Stickley, Virginia Beach 
Mrs. D. A. Still, Cascade 
Anas Street, Richmond 
H. L. Sulfridge, Charlottesville 
Marion C. Thomas, Portsmouth 
Nannie W. Thompson, Richmond 
Lizzie M. Townsend, Portsmouth 
Maude F. Trevvett, Glenn Allen 
Bessie B, Tribbett, Richmond 
Mrs. V. Nelson Vaughan, Ashland 
B. F. Walton, Lawrenceville 
Mary Wellhouse, Richmond 
W. Carl Whitlock, University, Va 
Ethel A. Wicker, Norfolk 
Pauline B. Williamson, 
New York City 
Miss Wilson, Seattle, Wash. 
Ruth Witt, Roanoke 
Annie C. Woodward, 
Somerville, Mass. 
Josephine Wolfe, Dryden 
Sue Wygal, Dryden 
Elizabeth Young, Dryden 
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RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF 
MRS. RUTH ANDERTON POINTER 

WHEREAS: Death claimed Mrs. Ruth Anderton 
Pointer on the tenth day of May, nineteen hundred 
thirty-two, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1, That the Meadowbrook School has lost an efficient 
principal ; 

2. That the teachers and pupils of that school have lost 
a beloved, faithful, and sympathetic friend; 

3. That the Norfolk Education Association has lost a 
conscientious and valued member ; 

4. That the community has lost a citizen, loyal, gentle 
and courageous ; 

5. That a copy of these resolutions as an expression of 
our deep sorrow and sense of bereavement be put in the 
records of the Norfolk Education Association, and that 
copies be sent to the family, the Meadowbrook School, the 
Norfolk Principals Association, the Lighthouse, and Vir- 
ginia Journal, and to the Virginian-Pilot and Ledger-Dis- 
patch. 

LILLIAN M. JOHNSON 

S. R. BUTLER 

RUTH RIDDICK 

LUCY BRICKHOUSE 
LUCY SEARS 

JESSIE MISH 

MABEL A. HENDERSON. 





SCHOOL PROPERTY 

According to information furnished by the Govern- 
ment, the latest valuation of school property in the United 
States totals $6,211,327,040. This investment. is the value 
of all property used for public elementary and secondary 
schools in 1930. No more recent statistics are available. 

Between 1928 and 1930 the valuation increased from 
$5,486,938,599, or approximately $725,000,000. Other 
statistics disclose an increase in expenditure for these 
schools from $2,134,336,638 in 1928 to $2,320,776,036 in 
1930. 

It is interesting to note that six states each expend more 
than $1,000,000 annually on public elementary and second- 
ary education, while New York State expends in excess 
of $360,000,000. Those states expending‘ more than 
$1,000,000 are California, Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. 





THE MARRIED WOMAN TEACHER IN 
MARYLAND 

The Maryland State Board of Education has recently 
ruled that the marriage of a woman teacher is not a lawful 
cause fer requesting her resignation and that a clause in a 
teacher’s contract specifying that “If a female teacher 
marries in any school year, she will be expected to resign 
at the end of that school vear” is illegal and void. Mrs. 
Margaret Truitt Bennett was advised that she was no 
longer qualified to teach for the sole reason that she had 
changed her status from that of a single woman to that 


of a married woman:and that her resignation was re- 
quested by the county superintendent for this sole reason. 
In reviewing the case on appeal the State Board of 
Education holds: 

First, that the causes for the dismissal of a teacher are 
specified in the State School Law, Section 52, Acts of 
1916, Chapter 506, and that the changing of Mrs. Ben- 
nett’s status from that of a single woman to that of a 
married woman is not a cause for requesting her 
resignation. 

Furthermore, Section 91, Acts of 1924, Chapter 233, 
provides that there shall be no discrimination in favor of 
or against any teacher who may be employed in any of the 
public schools of this state on account of sex, and that the 
provisions of this act shall apply with reference to the 
appointment, assignment, compensation, promotion, trans- 
fer, dismissal, and all other matters pertaining to the 
employment of teachers in the public schools of the State 
of Maryland. 

Second, that the County Board of Education is without 
authority to enlarge upon the causes for dismissal or to 
change the manner in which the dismissal can be brought 
about, and that the board’s regulation shown in Mrs. 
Bennett’s contract, to-wit, “If a female teacher marries in 
any school year, she will be expected to resign at the 
close of that school year,” is in plain conflict with the 
State School Law, which provides the grounds for re- 
moval, and is therefore null and void. 

Furthermore, the use of the term “female teacher,” 
instead of the term “teacher,” in the clause of the con- 
tract quoted above, is plainly a discrimination on account 
of sex, and is, therefore, in plain conflict with Section 91, 
Acts of 1924, Chapter 233, quoted in part above. 

It is, therefore, the judgment of the State Board of 
Education that Mrs. Margaret Truitt Bennett has been 
illegally deprived of her position as a teacher at the 
Hebron School of Wicomico County at the beginning of 
the school term in September, 1931, by the Board of 
Education for Wicomico County.—School and Society. 





JEFFERSON SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
COMMENCEMENT—JUNE, 1932, 
ROANOKE 


The 41st annual commencement program of the Jeffer- 
son Senior High School, Roanoke, Virginia, was unique 
in respect to an actual demonstration of its theme. 

For several years the commencement program has been 
built on one theme, some six or eight pupils. giving five- 
minute talks on various phases of the theme. One theme 
was Points of Historical Interest in the Section of the 
State about Roanoke. The theme another year was City 
Planning, the first comprehensive city plan in America 
having been prepared by John Nolan for Roanoke in 1907. 
The theme for 1932 was Science in our Changing Civiliza- 
tion. The background was especially the idea of the 
advancement in scientific lines since the days of George 
Washington. , 

One phase of the program was “Modern Communica- 
tion.” This phase was demonstrated by two unique fea- 
tures. First, each speaker in taking his place on the 
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platform attached to the lapel of his coat, or class gown, 
a vest-pocket amplifier, recently developed in the labora- 
tory of the Bell Telephone Company but not yet placed in 
general use. Through this tiny instrument the voice of 
each speaker was made distinct throughout the audience 
of four thousand people. Second, the speaker on com- 
munications introduced to the audience the Governor of 
our State, who was instantly connected by long distance 
telephone, and while sitting in the Governor’s Mansion 
at Richmond, two hundred miles away, addressed in a 
brief, interesting, and intimate way the 357 graduates 
and their friends. This message was received just as 
clearly as if the Governor were standing on the platform 
of the auditorium. 





BIRTH CERTIFICATES AT SCHOOL 
OPENING 
This is to notify all parents whose children are about to 
start to school to see that their birth certificates are ready 
and correct. These should be presented to the teacher for 


examination and then taken home by the parent for future 
use, 

Those who have no birth certificates should notify us at 
once, giving us in each case the name, date, place, and the 
name of doctor. Those who have certificates from which 
the names are omitted or are incorrect, or on which there 
are other errors, should return the certificates to the 
Bureau with the request that new and correct ones be 
sent. 

There is always a great rush for school certificates as 
schools open, so that it is difficult for the Bureau to handle 
the work promptly. Mothers should see at once that they 
have correct certificates all ready and not wait until school 
is ready to open. 

The children should also present evidence of successful 
vaccination against smallpox and of immunization against 
diphtheria. 


W. A. PLECKER, 
State Registrar, Vital Statistics, Richmond. 





Educational News and Comments 


Mr. JosepH H. SAUNDERS, superintendent of schools of 
the city of Newport News, was re-elected a member of 
the board of trustees and of the executive committee of 
the National Edu ation Association at the Atlantic City 
meeting. This is the second four-year term for Mr. 
Saunders. At the Los Angeles meeting a year ago Mr. 
Saunders was elected chairman of the board of trustees. 
He will, therefore, serve the next four years in this 
capacity. 

<> 

Hotiins CoLiece, privately owned by the Cocke family 
for over thirty years, was deeded and turned over to a 
self-perpetuating board for ownership and management in 
August of this year. The inheritance is conservatively 
valued at $1,300,000. Hollins College was established as 
Roanoke Female Seminary in 1839 and maintained a 
struggling existence in its earlier years. Since 1900, it 
has prospered both in enrolment, general equipment in 
buildings and in financial support. Miss Mattie L. Cocke 
has been president of the college since 1901, and under 
her administration the institution has been brought to its 
present high scholastic and financial standard. The entire 
institution was transferred unencumbered by debt. 

<> 

At the close of the school session 1931-32, the city of 
Chicago owed its teachers $2,000,000. Through investiga- 
tion and concerted action, the Chicago teachers found 
$200,000,000 worth of city property with unpaid taxes. 
Through the proper channels the teachers took steps to 
have these taxes collected. In due time, many of the 
teachers’ homes were advertised for sale because of unpaid 
taxes. They stand to lose their homes because of unpaid 
salaries. What recourse have these teachers? It is 
reported that some teachers and their families are living 
in tents in the parks and a few of them are in bread lines. 
Imagine a school teacher in the bread line and then 
hastening off to school to teach his classes. 


THE students and friends of Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley 
of Stanford University, California, have arranged to hold 
a reunion of all of his former students at Stanford 
University June 6, 1933, for commemorative exercises in 
honor of Dr. Cubberley and his work in the field of edu- 
cation. Dr. Cubberley will retire from active teaching 
on that date. 

<> 

One of the most outstanding observations made at the 
Atlantic City N. E. A. Convention was the presence of 
fourteen representatives from Lee county, Virginia. 


<> 

Miss RutH HENDERSON, who has been on a furlough 
for study at Columbia University for the past year or 
more, has again taken up her work in the State Depart- 
ment of Education as assistant State supervisor of the 
elementary schools. She has completed all the residence 
work at Columbia for the degree of Ph.D. She has yet 
some work to do on her thesis which is a study in the 
field of elementary education. 

> 

In the May issue of the Journal there appeared a review 
of the bulletin The Unit Plan of Teaching in the Mathew 
Whaley School at Williamsburg, Virginia. The state- 
ment was made that this bulletin could be secured at the 


price of 70 cents. This was an error. The price of this 
bulletin is 75 cents. aap 


A RATHER pathetic story comes from Buffalo where a 
mother is trying to find a son who left home when she 
unjustly accused him. The son was charged by his mother 
with stealing $200 from her last November and he dis- 
appeared. Recently she found the money in an old shoe 
and remembered hiding it there herself. This story has a 
suggestion to teachers. & 


A YOUNG teacher in the Lancaster county schools re- 
quested a lady in her community who is now 83 years old 
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to write the recollections of her first teacher. In this 
sketch, which was published in the Rappahannock Record 
under date of June 30, she states a very interesting and 
startling fact, namely, that her first teacher, whose name 
was William Luther Glascock, seventy-five or more years 
ago never taught children their letters but used the word 
method in teaching reading. We have been accustomed 
to think that the word method of teaching reading is of 
more recent origin. 
<> 
THE new library building at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Radford, was dedicated June 4 with appropriate 
exercises. State Librarian Dr. H. R. McIlwaine was the 
speaker of the occasion. The building was formally re- 
ceived by Honorable E. Lee Trinkle, chairman of the 
State Board of Education. The building was dedicated 
as the John Preston McConnell Library in honor of the 
first and only president the college has had. The building 
is devoted entirely to library purposes and is equipped 
with all modern library appliances. The library will 
accommodate 200,000 volumes. 
<> 
“How many college men are in production positions in 
manufacture?” asks Robert H. Spahr of General Motors 
Institute of Technology. His reply is based upon the 
study that he made for the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education when he reviewed the records of 
5,761 technical and supervisory men. He found that only 
10.4 per cent were college trained; non-college men, 89.6 


per cent. In the metal trades, only 5.6 per cent were 
college trained. “Is the trained man not needed in pro- 
duction?” Mr. Spahr asked many industrial executives. 


There was no mistaking the answer—they are needed. 
The urge toward technical pursuits normally asserts itself 
between the ages of 16 and 19. If large numbers are to 
be attracted to the technical field, “technical education 
needs to be made widely available.” 

<> 

SUPERINTENDENT W. A. VAUGHAN of Caroline County 

in his annual report states that 773 pupils in Caroline 
County were absent every day during the school year 
1931-32. The attendance record for the session, however, 
was an improvement over the previous session. No doubt 
Superintendent Vaughan and his staff of teachers will 
give special emphasis to the improvement of attendance at 
school the coming session. 

<> 


By recent action of the Fairfax County school board, 
authorization was made to admit to the Fairfax schools 
this fall children who have a sixth birthday prior to 
January 1. 

At the: same meeting of the Fairfax board, James C. 
King of Chantilly was elected clerk of the school board. 
Mr. King entered upon his duties September 1. 

<> 


Hospirtats and physicians have observed some strange 
effects of the so-called economic depression upon the 
health of the people. They say there has been more sick- 
ness in the last two years than during the previous two 


years. The superintendent of the University Hospital 
says there has been a falling off of patients entering the 
hospital to the number of from thirty to forty per day. 
The explanation, they say, is that the increased sickness 
among the people is due to lack of proper food and hy- 
gienic care and that the falling off of patients at the Uni- 
versity Hospital is due to the inability, financial and other- 
wise, of people to receive hospital treatment. 
<> 
THE next biennial conference of the World Federation 
of Education Associations will be held in the city of Dub- 
lin, Ireland, the first week in August of 1933. 
<> 
DEAN JoHN L. MANAHAN of the University of Vir- 
ginia delivered the summer graduating address at the 
Farmville State Teachers College, August 25. 
<> 
J. H. T. SuTHERLAND, superintendent of schools in 
Dickenson County, has been on leave of absence for the 
past year or more for study at the University of Virginia. 
He is again in his office and has recently issued one of the 
most complete bulletins we have seen setting forth the by- 
laws, regulations and general instructions to teachers of 
his school system for the session 1932-33. The bulletin is 
in mimeographed form and covers fourteen pages of de- 
tailed information concerning the Dickenson County 
schools. 
<> 
Tuomas D. Eason, State supervisor of institutions oi 
higher learning, spent the past summer in study at New 
York University. He is again in his office in the State 
Department of Education. 
<> 
Frep M. ALEXANDER, principal of the high school at 
Newport News, spent the entire summer from June to 
September in study at George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee. His work there was largely in 
connection with the laboratory for the study of the curri- 
culum. 
<> 
Dr. W. L. Prince, Dean of the University of Rich- 
mond, has resigned the deanship and Professor R. B. 
Pinchbeck of the University faculty has been elected dean. 
Dr. Prince will remain on the faculty staff as professor 
in the department of economics. 
<> 
C. W. McDonatp succeeds W. L. Mason as principal 
of the school at Prospect, Prince Edward County. 
<> 
GeEorcE W. Guy, secretary of the Alumni Association of 
the College of William and Mary, has been appointed to 
the position of head of the Training School during the 
absence of Rawls Byrd who is on leave for a year’s study. 
<> 
CHARLES M. Rostnson, head of the firm of Charles M. 
Robinson, Architects, Richmond, passed away at his home 
in Hampton, August 20. Mr. Robinson came to Rich- 
mond at the time when emphasis was being placed upon 
better school buildings in the State. There are hundreds 
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of school buildings in Virginia today that carry the mark 
of Mr. Robinson’s wisdom and ingenuity. 
<> 

F, M. SoMERVILLE, division superintendent of schools of 
Augusta County, and W. G. Rennolds, superintendent of 
Essex and King and Queen Counties, spent the second 
summer term at the University of Virginia in classes 
studying the curriculum. 


Miss JANIE BrYAN, a teacher in the Phoebus schools 
for the past 30 years, was presented by citizens and pupils 
she has taught with a purse of gold in recognition of her 
long and efficient services as a teacher. The presentation 
was made at a public meeting when congratulations and 
words of appreciation were spoken by school officials, fel- 
low teachers and former pupils paying worthy tribute to 
Miss Bryan and her service to the community. 





Book Reviews 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL ScIENCE, by Williamson and Mos- 
ley. D. C. Heath and Company, New York. 561 
pages. Price $1.60. 

This is a new text on the problems of American democ- 
racy and intended for pupils in the senior high school. 
This volume has been prepared to meet the more recent 
requirements in the field of social science. In this text the 
social sciences have not been fused into one subject but 
the text is confined to discussions of outstanding problems 
such as American Industry and Consumption of Goods, 
Problems of Labor, Profit Sharing and Co-operation, The 
Family, The School, Who Shall Share in Government, 
Political Parties, Elections, Taxation, and International 
Relations and other problems. This text is admirably 
suited to the high school course of study afid will fit in 
with the modern movement to reorganize the social science 
studies in the high school. 


ATHLETICS AND PHysIcAL EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA COL- 
LEGES, by Edgar S. Kiracofe. University of Virginia. 
Price $.75, 

In this 90-page bulletin Mr. Kiracofe has assembled the 
facts connected with the evolution of athletics and physical 
education in the Virginia colleges. The bulletin will be of 
great interest and service to all those who are responsible 
for physical education both in the secondary schools and 
colleges. 


ENGRAVING CO.: 


ARTISTS —&%=— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES i 
101 GOVERNOR sT. : RICHMOND. VA.' PHONE. 2-0776 D 








SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


New Books. New Supplies. New Low Prices. 
Halloween and Xmas Supplies. Flags and 
Decorations. Plays, Operettas, etc. 
Football and Basketball Posters. 

Free Catalog. 


ALBERT V. JENSEN 


Bx. 7, Highland Pk. Sta. Des Moines, Iowa 











AMBER Satyr, by Roy Flannagan. 
Company, New York. 


Doubleday, Doran 


This volume is a well written piece of fiction dealing 
with the details of a unique racial problem in Virginia. 
The story centers around the so-called mixed breeds of 
Virginia Indians living on the Pamunkey and the Rappa- 
hannock Rivers. Mr. Flannagan has given us in his selec- 
tion and depiction of characters a vivid cross section of the 
life of these people and the struggle they have waged in 
every General Assembly for time on end against being 
classified as any other than pure Indians. The story, 
Amber Satyr, attempts to reveal details out of which the 
Virginia Racial Integrity Law has grown and how it af- 
fects the Indians. Mr. Flannagan is a newspaper writer 


on the staff of the Richmond News Leader. 
READERS 


By PAUL GREY EDWARDS 


Supervisor of Science, Chicago Public Schools and 

JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 

Author of “Out in the Kitchen,” 

“The Gay Kitchen,” etc 
Lavishly illustrated in color 

BOOK I OUTDOOR LAND .-.- - - - 72¢ 
BOOK II THE OUTDOOR PLAYHOUSE - 76¢ 
BOOK III THE OUTDOOR WORLD .- - 88¢ 


For Grades I, II, and II] respectively 
A Series Planned: 


—to meet the usual courses of study. 
—to suggest abundant and continuing activities in 
nature-study and elementary science. 


A Series Based Upon: 


—examination and comparison of all State courses 
of study and of many city courses of study. 











Adopted for Virginia 


NATURE ACTIVITY 


LITTLE, BROWN - COMPANY 


Boston 


34 Beacon STREET 
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The 
William Byrd Press 


INCORPORATED 


PRINTERS 


College Annuals and School Catalogs 
are Our Specialties 


LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR 
NEXT PUBLICATION . « « « 


THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. 
1430-2-4 East Franklin Street 
Richmond e Virginia 








ST. CHARLES | 


Occupying entire block 
on the Boardwalk 
at New Jersey Avenue 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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AMERICA’S SMARTEST RESORT 


HE CAMPAIGN is on! Mellow sun- 

shine, wind-blown spume, tang o’ the 
sea—choice location, fine meals and rates 
that say “come” —to enjoy glorious Fall 
days at the seashore by a Stay at the St. 
Charles, is a “‘vote” of discrimination. 


European or American Plan 














PAPER 
for all 
School Requirements 


Typewriter Paper 
Mimeograph Paper 
Drawing Paper 
Construction Paper 
Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
Sandwich Wax, etc. 


Write for prices stating quantity 
desired 


Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 




















Teacher’s 
Desk No. 60 


Each - - - $6.95 
f.o.b. Raleigh 


Top 22”x32”. Oak. 
One Long Drawer 
with Lock. 
Southern 
School Supply 
Company 
Raleigh, N. C. 


























To Supplement Any Arithmetic Text 


PROBLEMS IN 
ARITHMETIC 


by GILMARTIN and RUSSELL 


Elementary Intermediate 


Advanced 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Since 1865 thousands of 
Virginians have _ found 
First and Merchants an in- 
dispensable element in their 
financial lives. This is one 
reason why Richmond’s 
first bank is also the Vir- 
ginias’ largest. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 


Capital and Surplus Six Million Dollars 




















Some New Gregg Books 


Every book published within the last year. 


Gregg Typing, Techniques and Projects 
(SoRelle and Smith) 











Book I ..... , $1.20 
| OS | entire RMSE cere Ta 2 Seated te 1.20 
Coutelate 40N006 ooo 1.50 
CONS CO SS 1.20 
ee A See aan eae 1.00 
Gregg Speed Building (Gregg)... 1.20 
Understanding Advertising (Hawley and 
be | ee ~~ 1.20 
Business Letters: Functions, Principles, Com- 
qosttiom (FOOD ik cto 1.40 
Work Book for Business Letters................ 36 
Business Mathematics (Rosenberg) 
Pete!) ssc dccink ne Sears .60 
Peet FE a ee oa Ait a 80 


leaching Principles and Procedures for Gregg 
Shorthand (Skene, Walsh and Lomaz)........ 1.20 

Correlated Studies in Stenography (Lawrence, 
McAfee and Butler) .........-...cccesocnrscecececeeeesesees 1.20 

The Story of Uncle Sam’s Money (Walter O. 
Woods, Treasurer of the United States)........ 1.50 
Because of the nature of this book single copies 
must be billed at the net price, postage fully 
paid, Discount on orders for two or more copies. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 











Gregg Texts Are Authoritative 


Now ts the time to order 


SEATWORK 
Story and Study Readers 


Reading problems are happily solved in class- 
rooms in which this self-checking, educative 
seatwork is used. At least one follow-up seat- 
work exercise or test is given for each lesson in 
the readers; these exercises automatically de- 
velop silent reading abilities. Illustrated book- 
lets for Primer through Third Reader. 

15c wholesale.* 


Write for attractive reduced prices on the 
Primer and First Reader Boxed Sets of Teach- 
ing Equipment. This invaluable material more 
than pays for itself in time saved and in stimu- 
lation to pupil learning. 


Teachers who like to use a pre-primer before 
the basal primer will be greatly pleased with 
Jack and Nell. 12c wholesale.* 


ENGLISH EXERCISES 
AND TESTS 


Add your school to the list of enthusiastic 
users of this splendid practice material, It fixes 
correct expression and is a great time-saver to 
teachers. These work books and tests may be 
used to advantage with any language series. 


Wholesale* 
Work Book, Third Grade............ 18 
Work Book, Fourth Grade ........ 21 
Work Book, Fifth Grade............ 21 
Work Book, Sixth Grade............ .24 
Work Book, Seventh Grade........ .24 


(Tests are also available for each grade.) 


WHY STUDY AND HOW 


High school students who use this handbook 
fully understand the plan and purpose of their 
course. They also know how to expedite their 
lesson preparation and save time for other activ- 
ities. 38c wholesale.* 


*Wholesale, f. o. b. Publisher 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


8-10 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, RICHMOND 
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FACT AND STORY READERS 


(Suzzallo, Freeland, McLaughlin, and Skinner) 


Nine books for grades one to eight inclusive ; 
A Workbook for each of the first four books; 
Word and Phrase Cards; Teachers’ Manuals. 





These books devote particular attention to the method of teaching the meaning 
of what is read, to the use of school activities to provide the motive power, to the 
presentation of well-written, child-life stories, and to the teaching of vocabularies 
carefully checked with the Thorndike and Gates Lists. The series is rich in imagi- 
native and non-fiction matter of a high order. There is a wealth of artistic colored 
illustrations. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORE CINCINNATI , CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 





























HEATH WORKBOOKS 


More Teaching Time - Less Drudgery - Best Results 








TRESSLER: GRAMMAR MINIMUM ESSENTIALS Diagnostic, Practice, and 
Mastery Tests. Consumable edition $.52; Non-consumable edition $.36 
HERBERG & WILSON: PLANE GEOMETRY WORKBOOK 
(Books I-V ), $.60; (Books I and I1), $.44; (Books Ill, IV, V ), $.44 
THE HEATH WORKBOOK IN MATHEMATICS 
Grade VII, $.24; Grade VIII, $.24 
HART: DIAGNOSTIC TESTS AND REMEDIAL DRILLS 
IN FIRST COURSE ALGEBRA, $.56 


HART: GEOMETRY TESTS ON BOOKS I-V OF PLANE GEOMETRY 
Set of 20 copies of 5 tests, $1.68 











D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
180 Uarick Street, New York (ity 
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Smith-Sutton: OPEN ROAD TO READING 


A sound and lively introduction to reading. Many of the well- 

graded selections relate to the life and ideals of the South. 

d d b Attractively and generously illustrated. A Primer and readers 
A optea boy ‘for each grade from the first through the seventh. 


the Atwood-Thomas: HOME LIFE IN 
FAR-AWAY LANDS 
STATE OF 


Journey geography perfected to its maximum usefulness. 
VIRGINIA 








Carefully motivated lesson units, stimulating map work, au- 
thentic pictures, and modern tests and exercises. Well adapted 
for use with the Frye-Atwood Geographies, basal texts in Vir- 
ginia. $0.72, f. o. b. publisher. 


for Jones: WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE DONE? 


Contains 39 stories based on incidents in the early lives of 

supp lemen- famous men and women. The stories illustrate moral choices 

ta use involving questions of honesty, courage, and so forth. The 

ry problems raised are pointed out in questions which follow. 

The book is pleasingly free from moralizing. $0.54, f. o. b. 
publisher. 


GINN AND COMPANY “i {ss 
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NATURE ACTIVITY 
READERS 


By PAUL GREY EDWARDS 


LEWIS, ROWLAND AND GEHRES 





State-Adopted in Virginia 


Books VI-VII for exclusive basal use 
Pre-Primer-Book V for supplementary use 
This series is a study-type activity series. It is 
rich in factual material which is really signifi- 
cant and interesting, and it suggests more new- 
type activities than any other series. The State 
Adoption of Books VI and VII for exclusive 
basal use makes the earlier books particularly 
suitable for use as supplementary readers. 
Pre-Primer, Tots and Toys 
Primer, Pets and Playmates 
Book I, Growing Up 
Book II, New Friends 
Book III, The Wonder World 
Book IV, Facts and Fancies 
Book V, Whys and Wherefores 
Book VI, Scouting Through 
Book VII, Pioneer Trails 
Book VIII, The Round-Up 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 

















Supervisor of Science, Chicago Public Schools and 

JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 

Author of “Out in the Kitchen,” 

“The Gay Kitchen,” etc. 
Lavishly illustrated in color 

BOOK I OUTDOOR LAND 
BOOK II THE OUTDOOR PLAYHOUSE - 76¢ 
BOOK III THE OUTDOOR WORLD - - 88¢ 


For Grades I, II, and III respectively 
A Series Planned: 


—to meet the usual courses of study. 
—to suggest abundant and continuing activities in 
nature-study and elementary science. 


A Series Based Upon: 


—examination and comparison of all State courses 
of study and of many city courses of study. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET 23 Boston 
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